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LAKE PEPIN 


The mighty Mississippi pauses here, 

Its swirling current calmed into a smile, 

A mirror for the cliffs whose heights beguile 

The drifting clouds and bring the Heavens near! 
Across the placid waters moves a sail, 

Above, an eagle soaring toward tts nest, 

The sunset glory sinking in the west, 

A wake of rippling color in tts trail! 


Here let us pause, and smiling meditate 
Upon the message of the Mother Stream, 
Whose beauty brings again the childhood dream 
Long lost behind ambition’s prison gate! 
Here let us dedicate our new-found youth 
Unfettered, to the selfless quest of truth! 
Sam Bryan. 
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Children’s Book Week. The dates 
this year are November 9-15. This 
is the sixth annual observance of a 
nation-wide emphasis on children’s 
reading, the influence of which is felt 
throughout the year. Some sugges- 
tions were sent to libraries from the 
Commission. We hope your plans 
are fully matured by this time. Wis- 
consin libraries have done some tell- 
ing work in the preceding Weeks. 
Let us have some even more success- 
ful results to report this year. Send 
in your accounts for the December 
Bulletin. 

Better Cities Contest. The follow- 
ing cities are already entered in this 
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contest and other entries are expect- 
ed: Ashland, Beloit, Racine, Kenosha, 
Waukesha, Janesville, Appleton, 
Sparta, Tomah, Whitewater, Sheboy- 
gan, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Stevens 
Point, Ripon, Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, Eau Claire 
and Chippewa Falls. The library 
checking and scoring schedule will 
give in detail the basis for that part of 
the contest score. We urge the librar- 
ian of every city in the contest to call 
upon the Commission and particular- 
ly the Library Visitor for that li- 
brary for any help or suggestion we 
can give in making this survey suc- 
cessful. 





BUTTERED BOTH SIDES 


By Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


In the enthusiasm of librarians to 
make the library popular, in an effort to 
keep up with the slogans “take along a 
book,” “read a book a week,” “good book 
week,” the general public may gain a 
one-sided idea of the library’s service. 

In large libraries, well equipped for 
reference work, there is no question about 
the extent of service possible; in col- 
lege and university, and in special libra- 
ries, reference is the raison d’étre. But 
what of reference work throughout the 
public libraries of the country? All li- 
brarians aspire to attain the card cata- 
logue standard that has become estab- 
lished. Why should there not be a 
standard for reference work? In other 
words, the whole plant should function, 
with proper machinery installed through- 
out. 

In most libraries there is a reference 
collection, something demanded by self- 
respect, but used only occasionally. On 
the other hand, undoubtedly, there is a 
large amount of reference work done in 
the majority of public libraries, but it 
seems to be “unhonored and unsung.” 


Is it possible to feature the reference 
work to the degree that circulation of 
books and the registration of borrowers 
are stressed? If the results of this work 
could be made more concrete would it 
not react upon itself and bring to it new 
life? It would seem that the librarian 
in the most obscure community would 
thrill with a new enthusiasm because of 
this increased activity which demanded 
from her constant alertness of mind, 
larger background of knowledge, and in- 
finite understanding of people. 

Whether the library has its distinct 
reference department and its special 
librarian, or whether the size of the 
library and limited assistance preclude 
this, the reference work should be as 
definite as any other activity. It should 
receive as careful study as book selection 
and book ordering, as book lending, as 
cataloguing and every other part of the 
library’s routine. 

Of all the phases in library adminis- 
tration, the reference work has probably 
been less standardized than has the work 
of other departments. After the funda- 
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mental reference books are purchased, a 
section chosen for the collection, and 
sufficient chairs and tables conveniently 
arranged, this has seemed, in many cases, 
the sum total of reference plans. Then, 
if reference work happens in the midst 
of “regular work,” other than the school 
and study club requirements, it comes as 
a surprise with little provision for meet- 
ing it adequately. In some of the larger 
libraries, routine, equipment, and forms 
have been evolved, but very little has 
been done towards encouraging a system 
of records upon which reports can be 
based, or conclusions drawn, as in the 
ease of records for circulation, for ac- 
cessioning, for registration of borrowers, 
etc. 


Perhaps one reason for the uniformity 
of record work in departments other than 
reference is due to the fact that annual 
reports required by the American Li- 
brary Association and by various library 
commissions have stipulated these items. 
Number of borrowers, number of volumes 
owned, added, withdrawn and borrowed 
with a detailed financial statement form 
the major part of the outline of most 
statistical reports. Mechanical devices 
and forms have been worked out in order 
to keep the machinery covering these de- 
tails up to date, and easily recorded. 


In connection with various forms rec- 
ommended and used by most librarians 
the day’s library activity is often 
summed up in books circulated. If any 
blanks provide a place to record the 
number of reference topics looked up, or 
the people served, too often the inclina- 
tion is to ignore it. In the annual report 
to the local board most librarians think 
their whole duty towards reference work 
is discharged by some such general state- 
ment as “the reference work is becoming 
one of the most valuable services of the 
library, but a thing impossible to put in 
statistical form.” 


While it may not be necessary to pub- 
lish in detail the activities of the library, 
“it is impertinent,” to quote from New 
York Libraries, August, 1922, “for a 
library to ask money for its support, 
either from an individual, a community, 
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or the state, without being able to show 
that the money it has had has yielded 
proper results. In this matter, of course, 
the records themselves are the main 
thing, and the report of secondary im- 
portance.” 


What is reference work? May any 
library ambitious to do reference work 
omit that part of its function entirely 
because of limited resources? Is there 
any simple plan by which reference work 
may be measured? 


No better explanatory definition may 
be stated than the one given in the in- 
troduction to New Guide to Reference 
Books, by Isadore G. Mudge. With the 
statement correcting the erroneous idea 
of reference “as if it consisted only of 
the actual use of reference books in an- 
swering questions for readers,” she 
shows that in its larger conception refer- 
ence work covers the following points: 
(1) selection, arrangement and mainte- 
nance of reference collection; (2) build- 
ing up, as supplementary to the books, 
periodical files, clippings, pamphlet ma- 
terial and indexes; (3) compilation of 
lists for patrons; (4) training of mem- 
bers of the staff in reference work; (5) 
actual research work in looking up ques- 
tions coming in by mail and telephone, 
as well as assistance rendered to those 
patrons who find it difficult to get the 
information for themselves. And then, 
in order to show the vastness of re- 
sources at the command of every library 
large and small, there is added this 
statement: “A live reference department 
is not limited to work within its own 
walls, but through inter-library loan, 
telephone reference work, knowledge of 
outside specialists—eithere individuals, 
institutions or learned societies, govern- 
ment or public service bureaus, etc.— 
from whom help can be obtained, can 
often open up many profitable sources 
of information to its readers and investi- 
gators.” 


This statement then must be the an- 
swer to the reason often given that no 
reference work is possible because of an 
inadequate collection. Is there any reply 
to the librarian who says that “people 
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in this community do not use the library’s 
resources for reference and study?” 

Perhaps the best reply to such a com- 
plaint is that a part of the increase in 
number of borrowers and in the number 
of books circulated is due to suggestion 
and to imitation, and to some degree 
these two things may be encouraged in 
the reference use of the library. 

In a newspaper which carries an ac- 
count culled from the librarian’s report 
we read: “This year 300 new borrowers 
have been registered at the public li- 
brary. There was an increase of 25 per 
cent in number of books borrowed. More 
people in B read more books each 
year.” The reading of such an item 
would undoubtedly raise the question in 
the minds of various citizens as to wheth- 
er they were making adequate use of the 
library. And at once decisions are made 
to borrow more books. 


Quite as interesting results should in 
a similar way follow the statement taken 
from a recent report of the Public Li- 
brary, St. Joseph, Mo.: 


“The second year of a systematic effort 
to record, in statistics, the volume of 
service rendered in the Reference Depart- 
ment gives a basis for comparison with 
the previous year and shows, as clearly as 
can be recorded, the use of this particu- 
lar department. The record shows 23,- 
045 reference questions asked and 24,994 
visitors and readers for this department. 
Books used numbered 22,466.” 

Another statement taken from the re- 
port of the Kalamazoo Public Library 
must certainly make an impression on 
those oblivious to this service which is at 
their command. To many this will be a 
revelation and will be tried out the next 
time there is need. 

“Through the Reference Department 
the Library touched the life and prog- 
ress, the thinking and doing, the work 
and play of Kalamazoo; i. e., the address 
of a clerygyman was furnished a happy 
pair; pros and cons on motor bus trans- 
portation were gathered for the use of 
the City Commission, the newspapers, 
and voters generally; data, inspiring 





thoughts and accurate information were 
placed at the disposal of lecturers, club 
members and ministers; the Library aid- 
ed in the building of a yacht, the writing 
of a story, the planting of an orchard, 
the designing of lamp shades, and the 
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curing of a canary’s cold; the touch with 
the work of the city was through aid 
given to industrial chemists, advertisers, 
investors and numerous others; play 
was aided by diagrams for tennis courts 
and croquet grounds, the correct coloring 
for a mallard duck decoy, and pictures 
of golf sticks. 


“Quick service by telephone is more 
and more appreciated; calling 348 makes 
the Library a branch office to any busi- 
ness or home. 


“Over 5,000 questions required special 
attention and research. There were times 
when the Library’s resources were not 
equal to the demands, but the service 
did not fail; correspondence brought the 
same resources as offered by the largest 
libraries in the country.” 

An examination of two hundred re- 
ports from almost as many libraries is 
interesting and informing. The reports 
examined may be grouped in four 
classes: (1) those in which no mention 
is made of reference work; (2) those 
which make mention only of the resources 
of the reference room, and the books, 
pictures, and clippings added during the 
year; (3) those which make general 
statements of the reference work done 
without any attempt to analyze it or ex- 
press it in figures excepting occasionally 
the number of readers; (4) those which 
give the work of the reference depart- 
ment in as adequate and detailed a way 
as that of the circulation department. 


In Public Libraries for 1904, the editor 
in some remarks introductory to a dis- 
cussion on reference work says: “The 
reference work of the library gives the 
institution its greatest value and may be 
called the heart of the work.” 

An instance which illustrates the truth 
of the above is well stated in the report 
of the Public Library, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for 1921: 


“Although the work in Rice Hall, 
where the reference collection is shelved, 
is second in importance to that of no 
other department, it has received scant 
attention in annual reports because its 
very diversity renders it difficult to sum- 
marize. Each inquiry differs, and many 
pages would be needed to describe ade- 
quately what goes on in this room. For 
example, an officer of one of the largest 
manufacturing companies wished to com- 
pile a list of books on economics and 
labor problems suitable for foremen; 
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another manufacturer sought practical 
books on traffic management; another, 
exhaustive material on making up wage 
scales and comparative wage lists; an- 
other sent a long cable message to be 
decoded; another wanted to learn all the 
localities where a certain kind of timber 
was to be found; another sought assist- 
ance in translating foreign correspond- 
ence. Details of different manufacturing 
processes are constantly sought. These 
are but samples. Manufacturers and 
business houses are continually calling 
on the department for all sorts of com- 
mercial information, while from individ- 
uals the questions are so various as to 
make any description impossible.” 

Among the reports examined, the one 
just quoted and the following are char- 
acteristic of those falling in the third 
group; that is, those which give a gen- 
eral idea of the reference work done. 

“The activities of the Reference De- 
partment are numerous and varied and 
constitute the most valuable service ren- 
dered by a public library. The time 
spent in securing obscure data for one 
person often amounts to more than the 
issuing of a hundred or more volumes 
for home reading and the record for the 
service rendered does not work itself 
easily into a statistical report. A greater 
use of inter-library loans has been made 
than in former years and over 150 items 
have been borrowed from the Library of 
Congress and other distant libraries for 
the use of patrons.”—Jacksonville, Fla., 
1921 


“It is to be regretted that the refer- 
ence work of the Library cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of statistics, for it is not 
only increasing with the general growth 
of the work, but is, we believe, each year 
assuming greater importance in the serv- 
ice rendered, and in relation to the work 
as a whole. There were 3,166,611 visit- 
ors counted as readers or reference work- 
ers in the Library rooms. This record 
is never more than approximate, as it 
cannot be kept completely at the busiest 
hours. It showed an increase of 507,751, 
or 19 per cent over last year.”—Cleve- 
land, 1921. 

“While no definite statistics have been 
kept by the reference department, its 
daily calls have been many and varied. 
Some of the questions could be answered 
by telephone, others more at length. In 
a few cases where the material was not 
available in this library various state 
libraries, the Newberry and the Library 
of Congress have furnished the informa- 
tion. We find that the library lacks 
material about the history of the city of 
Clinton. We need pictures, pamphlets, 
books, any material relating to local his- 
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tory. We have made an effort to collect 
this material but so far have had little 
success.”—Clinton, Iowa. 


“The character of the reference work 
does not vary much from year to year, 
except as it reflects the current interests 
of the day. There is an increasing in- 
terest in subjects of social welfare and 
political science; and the study clubs, 
whose programs were formerly mainly 
literary or historical, are now largely de- 
voted to sociological subjects, and the 
same is true also of the themes, ora- 
— and debates of the high school stu- 

ents. 


“No record is kept of the use of the 
books which are shelved in the reference 
and reading rooms, as an accurate record 
cannot be kept, and estimates are of 
little value. There were 9,959 volumes 
from the circulating department taken 
to the reference room for consultation, 
many of them being kept there for sev- 
eral days and used by clubs or whole 
classes of students. 

“Lists on many subjects have been pre- 
pared, among them the following: Social 
research and service; Sex hygiene and 
sex instruction in the schools; Pageants 
and festivals; Miracle and Morality 
plays; American illustrators; Bible as 
literature; Industrial insurance; Patent 
medicines; Writing and writing materials 
— indusiries).” —St. Joseph, 


“The work of the Reference Depart- 
ment is largely informational. The 
questions asked vary from those that 
can readily be answered over the tele- 
phone to lists of material which require 
much preparation. That the Library sat- 
isfies a practical need to a large range of 
inquiries can be seen by citing a few of 
the many instances in which it has fur- 
nished information. In answer to a 
query, information was given to a voter 
regarding the amount of time he as a 
voter was allowed on election day to cast 
his vote. An amateur gardener was 
given help on the method of killing scab 
on seed potatoes; a physician was aided 
in finding a method of filing medical 
pamphlets and papers; a club woman 
was given material on famous Jews from 
the time of Abraham to the present; a 
newspaper man was loaned a portrait of 
Celia Thaxter suitable for engraving; a 
teacher was supplied with a list of works 
on Americanization teaching in the pub- 
lic schools; a salesman received material 
on the method of estimating the number 
of sales he should get from his territory; 
an electrician got books which solved a 
difficult point in interior wiring. These 
are examples of the many inquiries that 
come to the Library from day to day. 
No efforts are spared in supplying in- 
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formation or materials wanted, and fre- 
quently books not in the Library are 
borrowed from other libraries or pur- 
chased in order to meet particular needs.” 
—Sioux City, Iowa, 1919. 


“Reference work has been exceedingly 
heavy throughout the year. Not infre- 
quently the reference room has been 
taxed to its full capacity. High school 
students, college students, teachers, 
study club members, laboring men en- 
gaged in many different vocations, busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
make constant use of the reference fa- 
cilities. Requests for information are 
received by letter, by phone and by per- 
sonal visit of the patron, and the solu- 
tion of many practical problems is fur- 
nished by the Library.”—Sioux City, 
Iowa, 1921. 

“The work of the reference department 
continues to increase in activity and, as 
in previous reports, does not appear in 
the statistical tabulations by which we 
can record other library service. Numer- 
ous calls are made each day for answers 
to questions of simple solution up to 
those which require the time of more 
than one staff member working for many 
hours.”—Jacksonville, Fla., 1922. 


While these statements are interesting, 
and to the trained reference worker rep- 
resent far more than “meets the eye,” 
the average person outside of the profes- 
sion cannot be expected to appreciate 
what they mean, and what they demand 
in the day’s work. The mere act of 
issuing one hundred or more books de- 
mands no special brain alertness; to 
assemble material for one topic demands 
care, discrimination, wisdom and under- 
standing as well as broad background of 
general knowledge. 

A few excerpts from reports giving 
in more detail this part of the service 
prove conclusively that keeping these 
records is possible and the weight of 
argument in its favor cannot be denied. 

“In reviewing the activities of the Ref- 
erence Department for the year 1920- 
1921, we take great pleasure in recording 
a large increase in all our statistics. The 
records of this department show an at- 
tendance of 55,543, an increase of some- 
thing over 15,000; 10,125 questions looked 
up.”—Salt Lake City, 1921. 


“Number of reference questions asked 
and answered—5,728. This year a more 
accurate account of questions asked has 
been kept. Reference checks are sup- 
plied at the information and registration 
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desks, and all attendants who do refer- 
ence work or are on floor duty, note re- 
quests and on the reverse side of the 
card indicate whether the library has 
sufficient material to answer satisfactor- 
ily. The plan has worked well, for it 
not only indicates the nature of the 
reading of the public, but is an invaluable 
= = book purchase.”—-San Diego, Cal., 


The following form brings out the 
figures a little more conspicuously: 
Number of readers.......................---++ 64,478 
Number of books brought from 

stacks 114,693 
Estimated number of books used 

from shelves 161,195 
Largest number of books brought 

aaa stack in one day, March 

















763 
Largest number of readers in one 
GBY, JQNUATY ZB. q....cccccccscssesssouess 3885 
Number of questions 16,992 
Number of above questions re- 
ceived by telephone .................... 3,166 
Number of pictures issued for 
home use 10,904 
Number of books reserved on ta- 
bles for students’ use.................. 1,816 


Number of volumes in Reference 
Department on December 31...... 88,854 

Number of letters, asking for in- 
formation, received and an- 
swered 702 

Number of above letters in re- 
sponse to which books were se- 





lected and mailed ........................ 245 
Number of books sent in response 
to above requests .............-..:..---+ 1,536 


Number of photostat prints sold 548 
Number of books borrowed from 
Library of Congress .................... 19 
—Pittsburgh, 1922. 


“While statistics of reference use are 
wholly inadequate, the records show that 
25,627 questions were answered. Of these, 
3,960 were over the telephone; 343 came 
from query departments of local news- 
papers; the remainder representing work 
direct with patrons. One hundred sixty- 
nine thousand six hundred eight volumes 
from the general stacks were used, 100,- 
878 more than the year before.”—Kansas 
City, 1916. 


“Over 4,000 questions were answered 
over the telephone—nearly four hundred 
monthly. In addition 14,371 room ques- 
tions were answered, necessitating the 
use of 62,732 books from the circulating 
stacks. No record is or can be kept of 
the use of books from the reference 
shelves. This report closes with the in- 
teresting statement: ‘While more men 
than women have always used this de- 
partment, the proportion of men was 
noticeably greater.’ 
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“The growth of commercial and tech- 
nical queries has enlarged so greatly that 
the Board of Education has authorized 
the creation of a business division and 
this will be instituted at an early day. 
Reference work is increasing largely at 
the branches, the handicap to a greater 
development being a lack of needed ma- 
terial and assistants.”—Kansas City, 
1919. 

The following excerpt from the 5-year 
survey, 1917-1922, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library is illuminating on this 
topie: 

“The Reference and Reading rooms of 
the Central Library are centers of work 
done with people engaged in serious 
study and in projects of various kinds. 
Here come daily large numbers of stu- 
dents, club women, public speakers, art- 
ists, writers and social workers, all intent 
upon work of a special kind and desirous 
of getting, with a minimum waste of 
time, the best material on their sub- 
jects. Here are received daily numerous 
telephone calls from the busy person 
who has not time for a trip to the li- 
brary or who suddenly finds an urgent 
need for some special point of informa- 
tion. Frequently the call comes for 
material on a certain subject to be ready 
by a given date, so that no time may be 
lost once the worker is ready for his 
information. 

“The following figures show an inter- 
esting comparison of work done by these 
two departments during the years 1918 
to 1922: 


Reference Telephone 


Year. questions. questions. Readers. 
1918-1919 ....20,284 2,093 44,733 


1919-1920 ....26,692 2,002 53,241 
1920-1921 ....34,127 3,954 72,004 
1921-1922 ....38,348 5,040 78,505 


“This table shows a gain in four years 
of over 88 per cent in questions asked 
and answered as well as facilities of the 
Library would allow, and an increase of 
75 per cent in number of readers using 
the Central Library. These gains are 
satisfyingly indicative of the fact that 
Indianapolis is learning more about the 
use it can make of its library reference 
equipment. 


Use of the Telephone 

“The Library notes with special satis- 
faction the 140 per cent increase in num- 
ber of questions asked by the telephone. 
This is one form of library service which 
should be used much more than it is. 
Comparatively few people realize the 
fund of information at their disposal in 
the Library by the simple use of the tele- 
phone. A newspaper office tells us that 
the number of questions asked there 
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which logically should go to the Library 
is actually astonishing. The average per- 
son has not learned that the Library is 
his and that he has a right to expect to 
find any sort of information there. The 
Reference Department receives requests 
by telephone for information on such 
questions as how to pickle cucumbers, 
where to sell goods in Equador, when to 
celebrate Easter, who patented a certain 
kind of plow in 1895, and what the price 
of cotton was in New York at this time 
last year. These questions are welcomed 
and would glady be received in much 
larger numbers. 


Preparation of Book Lists 


“Both Reference and Reading Room 
Departments seek to offer special assist- 
ance to their patrons by the compilation 
of short and timely book lists on up-to- 
the-minute topics. Lists of this sort 
which have been compiled and multi- 
graphed from time to time cover such 
subjects as Batik, City planning, Russian 
ballet, Books for the woman voter, Mys- 
tery and Detective stories, Fire preven- 
tion, Home decoration, etc.” 

Taking a number of cities of various 
sizes from every section of the country, 
there seems to be an increasing tendency 
to record all library service. Twenty 
per cent of these places gave no informa- 
tion regarding reference work; 40 per 
cent made only general statements; the 
remaining half gave detailed facts. 

The unevenness in details reported 
from various departments may be due to 
the persons administering the depart- 
ments, and to what the librarian does or 
does not demand. For example, in a few 
instances, number of volumes shelf listed, 
new titles catalogued, cards typed and 
cards filed are most painstakingly given; 
number of pamphlets receiving subject 
headings, volumes recatalogued, pieces 
of sheet music and pictures catalogued, 
number of Library of Congress cards 
used all show in figures so that the time 
element required in accomplishing such 
work could be very quickly computed. 
The business man on the library board 
can see without much explanation where 
the work needs additional machinery, or 
more assistance. 

These reports conclusively prove that 
a large amount of time, energy, and 
thought is being devoted to this part of 
the library’s service, and also that such 
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records can be kept which will measure 
its extent and certainly they can be 
standardized. 

It is suggested that for a beginning 
the simplest plan is to rule just a tally 
sheet to keep at the desk, upon which a 
mark for a question may be put down. 
These blocked off in groups of five will 
add to the ease in counting at the end of 
the day. If this is once started, the idea 
works like leaven. Before long the at- 
tendant writes down by brief title or 
catch subject sufficient data to have some 
record of the range of subjects. (The 
writer has actually seen this happen.) 

In answer to the question, How shall 
we count school reference work? per- 
haps one would first ask: How many 
times do you direct to the information 
desired? Or, Do you get the necessary 
material reserved which may then be re- 
corded as “assembled references for a 
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class of twenty-eight on the subject of 
canals?” 


The time will come when the questions 
will group themselves according to “by 
person” and “by telephone.” Again in 
order to prove the inadequacy, or other- 
wise, of book selection and periodicals, 
perhaps there is no better test than to 
have some record of the subjects the col- 
lection failed to cover at the crucial mo- 
ment. 


The following forms of tally sheet are 
simply suggestive. The minimum amount 
of information may be recorded, or it 
may be expanded indefinitely. Before 
one discredits the idea entirely, why not 
try it over a period of time, at least in 
the simplest form? The various forms 
need no comment, but show that, even if 
more details are desired, these may be 
quickly recorded, and easily interpreted. 





Request Canals—Hist. of, in U. 8. 
Phone 

Person ¥ 

Filled by Davis 

Time 1 Ar. 


Remarks: 


Reference Record 


Will call for ref.—Have ready by 2 P. M. Thurs. 


References 3 Ag. 24 
See slips attached 








Name 
Date wanted 
Subject 


Assignment 





(Legislative Reference Dept. Form) 


Date 
To be sent 
To be called for 


Delivered 
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REFERENCE TALLY SHEET (1) 


Date Requests 
8 Ag 24 LH1 11 
4 Ag bo 111i 


REFERENCE TALLY SHEET (2) 





Date Requests Subjects Remarks 








Person | Telephone 




















Date DAILY REFERENCE TALLY SHEET (3) 
Approxi- Request ‘ all |. 
+ time|In our tie telephone Subject | Answered Have by Pl 
20 min. Vv es oe in U. Vv 2P.M. 
, . No. 
7. Vv longest river in| V (Tel.) 
0 min. V | Author of Rose-| V (Tel.) 
Garden husband 
Vv v References on ca- By Ag 8 
P nals in U. S. 
20 min. Vv Women candi- Vv 
dates for Pres. 
15 min. Vv German pop. of Vv 
Freeport, Ill. 
3 min. Vv Don’t give up the Vv 
. ship—Who said? 
15 min. v Estimating amt. Vv 
of hay in a stack 
V__| Oil of pepper- V_ | Tues. P. M. 
: mint—how made? 
10 min. Vv Laws of Congress Vv 
—through whom 
given to public 
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AT THE STATE FAIR 


The Wisconsin Library Commission 
was again represented at the State Fair 
this year, after deserting it last year in 
favor of the Northern Wisconsin Fair at 
Chippewa Falls. And a warm and dusty 
week it was! They say “Fair” weather 
is always either wet and cold, or blazing 
hot. We were favored with sunshine. 

You should have seen the marvels per- 
formed by Mr. Lester with a tack ham- 
mer, while perched on an unsteady pile 
of Traveling Library boxes, as he lined 
our booth in the County Building with 
grey wallpaper, producing an effect not 
unlike galvanized iron. But we were 
quite pleased with the result, as shown in 
the picture of the completed product. 
Also it did not show dust! Children’s 
books on one side; one of our regular 
traveling libraries on the other; and 
groups of books on nearly every subject 
you can think of (though, at that, one 
man asked for something recent on chem- 
istry, and I had to admit I had nothing 
there that would answer his purpose) fill- 
ing the background. Posters, gay book- 
jackets, a nursery rhyme frieze, lent 
color to our walls. 

Our greatest attraction, however, was 
little Joe Hustler, on the left, whose elec- 
tric motor kept him busily jerking back 
and forth in his energetic journey “carry- 
ing library books into Wisconsin homes” 
as his sign said. And beyond him, the 
living room with its model library ar- 
ranged in one of our regular grey boxes, 
brought a number of “Oh, look at the lit- 
tle books!” from our youthful visitors. 

The little folks liked us, came in and 
looked at picture books, and were as 


much at home as children always are in 
libraries. But it was for the older folk 
that we had our exhibit, and we felt well 
repaid for the time and trouble when 
teacher after teacher stopped, asked 
about the libraries and the reading circle 
collections, and gave us a chance to ex- 
plain what we had to offer the country 
school and the small town. 


Many were the interested people to 
whom we said: “You come from a city 
with a public library. If there is any- 
thing here you would like to read, ask 
your librarian for it, and if she hasn’t it, 
ask her to send to us for it, for we stand 
back of the public libraries, ready to 
supplement their collections.” Or: “You 
come from Racine county, or from Mil- 
waukee county. You are_ splendidly 
served by your county libraries. Ask 
them for a collection of books, and you 
will get it.” 


We had a number of entertaining call- 
ers, too, from the 10-year-old with the 
big brown eyes and the tattered overalls, 
who assured me that his regular job was 
being a guide and lecturer in the Milwau- 
kee museum (he could lecture, too, you 
should have heard him) to the elderly 
gentleman who read us some of his own 
poems from a charming book of verse 
illustrated by photographs and drawings 
by his son. 

It was an interesting week, even if a 
warm and mosquitoey one, and we feel 
we have spread the gospel of books and 
libraries just a little further into the 
state of Wisconsin than it had gone 
before. J.T.S. 
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FROM A LIBRARIAN’S DIARY 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12TH 


First chance to think since I came back 
from state meeting.—Friday and yester- 
day were hectic—The winter rush has 
begun earlier than usual this year.—To- 
morrow I must get out that Rural De- 
livery Route map and see where our out- 
of-town borrowers live-——That map of 
Delavan’s certainly was astonishing.— 
Think Mrs. A enjoyed the meeting 
as much as I did.—It’s Mrs. W: that 
ought to go; she needs it more.—Mrs. 
A says she’ll get up a committee to 
take care of the special meetings sched- 
uled for Children’s Book Week and that 
she’ll take care of the publicity, too.— 
That’s that much off my shoulders. 











MoNnDAY, OCTOBER 13TH 


Got out the Rural Route map and 
hung it on the wall.—Miss C located 
on it the people whom she knows who 
live in Westward township.—I shan’t be 
satisfied till I get all the points marked. 
—Think Mr. S—— ought to be inter- 
ested in this——A girl asked for the Pow- 
erful eye today.—Power of a lie was 
what she had been told to ask for! 





TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14TH 


Got Mr. S interested in the out- 
of-town borrowers’ proposition.—He says 
that a map like that with all the borrow- 
ers located on it ought to show why the 
staff is so busy.—A third of our circula- 
tion goes out of town.—Library visitor 
was here today. She said our plans for 
Children’s Book Week were the best she 
had heard.—The part she liked best was 
getting outsiders to do the work, because 
this increases the interest.—We couldn’t 
have done it any other way,—too busy. 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15TH 


Put in a big book order today of the 
titles I picked up at the state meeting— 
I had the women’s club and the music 
contest and the station at the jail in mind 
particularly.—I still haven’t located that 
famous detective story for the judge— 
If Mr. L—— doesn’t know it, I don’t 


know who would.—Dinner at the Wells’— 
Good food, real conversation, a wood fire 
and some poetry.—The want of a proper 
evening coat never bothers me there. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16TH 


Spoke at Rotary luncheon today.—Told 
them a few things about the kind of 
literature their boys are getting on the 
news stands and the fact that this year’s 
cut in appropriation cut the fund for 
children’s books in half—Mayor H 
was there and I put the matter as clearly 
and as fairly as I could—His son was 
on the vacation reading honor roll last 
summer.—I hoped he remembered the 
fact. 





FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17TH 

The display for Hallowe’en that Will- 
iam arranged in the window today is the 
best we’ve ever had—I had never 
thought of using hand cuffs and chains. 
—He printed THESE CAN’T KEEP 
THE VILLAINS in these books from in- 
teresting you!—I’d match that boy’s 
cleverness against any of his classmates, 
even if they do make better marks.— 
Reference work terribly heavy this after- 
noon.—I wish some of the women could 
do a little hunting for themselves. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH 
Desk all day on account of Miss 
C——’s_ illness.—Big  rush.—Terribly 
tired. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19TH 
I recognized the children’s sermon 
that Rev. J: used this morning.—It 
was one of the stories in The Golden 
Windows that I had called his attention 
to last summer.—He mentioned For- 
bush’s Be Square in his sermon.—That 
will be asked for now—lI’m glad we 
have it. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 20TH 


Somebody telephoned in today for a 
list of periodicals dealing with automo- 
biles—We produced it instanter, eight 
pages of them.—Some one else wanted 
the name and address of the American 
minister to Roumania.—Gave that too.— 
Pretty good. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21ST 


Belated order of reinforced popular 
fiction came in today.—Looks fine at 
$1.18.—I wish it took a month to read a 
Zane Gray.—Perhaps we could satisfy 
the demand.—Had to buy a new pair of 
galoshes and a raincoat today, but the 
disagreeable weather is pushing up the 
circulation. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22D 


Heard book reviews from Chicago to- 
night.—Think the people who listened in 
will be asking for Leacock.—Must put 
all of his out on the desk tomorrow.— 
Plan for sending books to shut-ins by 
parcel post almost completed.—To be an- 
nounced in next week’s papers.—If shut- 
ins can have the radio and books from 
the library delivered by parcel post they 
ought to be part of the world again.— 
Perhaps they have some advantages after 
all,—they have time to read and time to 
think about what they read. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23D 


Located a lot more borrowers on the 
map today.—One lives sixteen miles out. 
—Gummed paper for sealing the parcel 
post packages came in today.—It looks 
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as though it ought to hold a package 
even for sixteen miles.—Crazy to get the 
system working.—One of the country 
borrowers asked for Leacock. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24TH 


Had William put out the books that 
are to appear in the movies next week, 
together with an exhibit of other books 
that have been filmed.—Thank goodness 
for something that rouses the interest in 
books more than a year old! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH 


The borrowers from out-of-town are 
much impressed by the service map.— 
They quickly point out their own loca- 
tion if it is marked and carefully call our 
attention to it if it isn’t—It is getting to 
be the big attraction—The red pins on 
the blue background show up so well.— 
It will be well marked with pins by the 
time of the November board meeting.— 
And if it doesn’t give them something to 
talk about when they ask for appropria- 
tion, I miss my guess.—Minnie W. 
brought back Old time stories today.— 
She says Sleeping Beauty is the best 
story she has ever read.—Bless her 
heart! 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


1840-1924 


Get out your Brownie books and look 
at them again. The little imps came 
into being forty years ago and children 
have followed their adventures around 
the world and have chuckled with them 
ever since. 


Palmer Cox, 


And now Palmer Cox, their creator, is 
dead. He died July 24, in his Brownie 
Castle near Quebec, Canada. The rooms 
in his Brownie Castle are decorated with 
spry Brownies and a Brownie weather- 
vane swings on top of the tower. 

Palmer Cox didn’t begin drawing 
Brownies until he was forty years old; 
and then, casting about for an unexplored 
world for pictures, he remembered the 
elves in the stories told in the Grampian 


mountains of Scotland. And he put these 
elves on paper; filled the pages of books 
with them, made them invade the school 
house, swarm to the tops of the masts of 
ships, climb up the old mare’s ear or out 
on window ledges—always in _hair- 
breadth adventures and always coming 
up smiling. 


The Brownies appeared in the pages of 
St. Nicholas away back in the 80’s. And 
there they found a hearty reception. The 
little spindle-legged creatures became 
famous and most famous among them 
were the Policeman, the Chinaman, the 
Dude and the Irishman. Their pictures 


appeared on school “companions,” on the 
corners of children’s handkerchiefs and 
on toy rubber stamps. 


The New York 
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Times says: “It is doubtful whether 
any fashion in children’s literature ever 
swept the country so completely as Pal- 
mer Cox’s Brownies took possession of 
American childhood in the early 80’s.” 
The Times also gives the following story 
of the Brownies and their maker: 


“Cox was a big man, six feet two. He 
was a bachelor, but all around his studio 
were hung portraits of boys and girls 
from all over the world, and his desk 
was always heaped with letters written 
to him by children who liked the 
Brownies. 


“A distinctive feature of the verses 
that went with Cox’s pictures was the 
cardinal rule that the people of Brownie- 
land could never repeat a task they had 
once performed. 

“In this connection,’ said Cox once, 
‘I remember how I got my Brownies into 
a fix that came near ending them. It 
happened, as you may remember, that 
they were wrecked on an island, and not 
being able to build another ship, were in 
a terrible predicament. 
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“‘Well, I got letters from my little 
friends all over the world asking how I 
was going to get the Brownies out of 
their trouble, and begging me not to let 
them perish on the island. I was some- 
what worked up over the matter myself, 
as they had previously built a raft and a 
ship; and as they could, according to 
their laws, repeat neither of these, it 
began to look as if the Brownies were 
‘up a stump.’ 

“<‘Just then a happy idea struck me. 
I remembered how the sea fowl on the 
Pacific coast used to go out to the islands 
to roost at night and the first thing in 
the morning would fly to the mainland in 
order to pick up what the tide had 
brought in. Then, in my mind’s eye, I 
saw the Brownies clinging on the birds’ 
backs in midair, flying to the shore—and 
that’s how I saved the Brownies.’ ” 

Palmer Cox is gone, but no one can 
take his Brownies away from the chil- 
dren. Let every library see to it that its 
boys and girls know the wholesome ad- 
ventures, troubles and fun of the 
Brownies. E. M.F. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


From Library Reports and Bulletins 

Reports, which most people think rather 
formal and dry reading unless it hap- 
pens to be a report on something with 
which they are familiar, are most valu- 
able as source material to be interpreted 
in tendencies and development of the 
profession. Because of the interesting 
things these reports print, and “ideas” to 
think about, extracts have been taken 
from a few of them. 

Many reports now give more space to 
children’s work, reflecting Children’s 
Good Book Week. The report from Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1923-1924, in speaking of 
the newly organized Literature Commit- 
tee of the Parents and Teachers’ Council 
gives some of their recommendations as 
helping the children to acquire the read- 
ing habit. As a result of the program 
worked out the report says there have 
been “increased telephone calls and visits 
from parents and teachers asking for 
suggestions for reading and purchase. 
Many a mother has sought the Library 
for “first aid” material and curatives for 
children injured by overdoses of insipid 
series and too many movies of the wrong 
sort. In fact, interest in children’s read- 
ing is steadily growing and it is an en- 
couraging indication when mothers make 
a trip to the Library to secure copies of 
book lists that have been distributed at 
their meetings, where the attendance was 
larger than the supply.” 


A library report which has especially 
attracted us lately is the one for 1923 
of the Denver Public Library. Its handy 
dimensions, 3% by 5% inches, make it 
easy to slip into a pocket or handbag, 
and because of this fact it is much more 
likely to be read by the public whom 
the library serves. Another feature is 
the conspicuous emphasis given to the 
reference work, the number of questions 
taken in the department being 24,414 in 
the busiest month. To quote: “In three 
years the work of the Reference Depart- 
ment has greatly increased. In 1920 the 
daily average number of persons who 
were given definite reference help was 


about 100 with a maximum of 116. In 
1923 there were 25 days when more than 
100 persons were given actual definite 
help and a maximum of 176 was reached 
in one day.” 

Public Library Report, Evansville, In- 
diana, analyzes the gain in 1923 in circu- 
lation of books: 

“According to circulation averages in 
1923, every man, woman and child in 
Evansville and Vanderburgh county read 
6.3 books, making a total of 583,375 vol- 
umes. This was a gain of 51,362 over 
the previous year. Our gain in 1922 over 
1921 was only 3,790. 

“It is therefore a matter of interest 
to note where our 1923 gains were made. 
In 1922 we had a net loss in the juvenile 
department of 6,903 volumes. In 1923 
our total juvenile gain was 29,249; 20,762 
of this was non-fiction. 

“This very large gain did not ‘just 
happen,’ but may be directly traced to 
three causes: 

“1, More new books. In 1922 we bought 
8,857 children’s books; in 1923, 8,831. 

“2. Schoolroom surveys. These were 
taken in most of the city schools twice a 
month and in addition to keeping the 
library and its privileges constantly be- 
fore the children, also put some much 
needed information concerning the read- 
ing habits of boys and girls into the pos- 
session of teachers and librarians. With 
this information at hand we were able 
to more intelligently meet the problem 
of the child and the book. 

“3. The short course in children’s lit- 
erature, comprising lectures and discus- 
sions led by Miss McAfee. Twenty- 
seven members of the staff took this 
course and 27 members of the staff put 
back into the work of their branches 
and stations the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. 

“Adding to these three principal 
causes the large number of story hours 
held in various branches and stations 
throughout the city, and the tremendous 
amount of work done by every member 
of the staff during Children’s Book Week, 
the answer to the eternal question 
‘Why?’ is fairly conclusive.” 

In the report from the public library at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, the following 
is suggestive: 

“A book club was organized by Miss 


H It is called the Readmore Book 





Club. The membership is comprised of 
a representative elected from each eighth 
grade in the city and its primary purpose 
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is to cement relations between school 
and library. Meetings are held once a 
week at which books are reviewed and 
topics of the day discussed. A club of 
this sort is principally a book club, but 
the social side of it is of much benefit 
and brings the children and their friends 
into direct contact with the library.” 


Another item in this report describes 
a feature which might be put into prac- 
tice in some libraries: 


“A new feature this year was a meet- 
ing of the librarians of the different 
classes from the fifth grade up. A pupil 
librarian was appointed in each room to 
have charge of the books sent to the 
room. At the meeting [the head of the 
School Department] and these pupil li- 
brarians talked over the best way to 
charge and care for the books at the 
schools. The system of numbering the 
books was also explained very simply. 
The results so far apparent are the more 
careful way in which the records are 
returned to the library. This is a rather 
new idea in dealing with the schools and 
can well be developed further, as much 
more can be accomplished by working 
personally with the children than by the 
mere sending of a basket of fifteen books 
each month.” 


From Readers’ Ink, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library, the following are quotations 
under “Pick-Ups:” 


“‘*What is the use of a book,’ thought 
Alice, ‘without pictures and conversa- 
tions?’ ’—Lewis Carroll. 

“How can one read all the books one 
ought to, when one hasn’t even time to 
read the books one ought not to?”— 
Life. 

“Were I twenty-one again, I should 
do a great deal of reading. Six hours 
each week of serious reading is not much, 
but it may mean the difference between 
the $20,000 executive and the $25 a week 
clerk.”—William Maxwell, vice-president 
of the Thomas A. Edison Company. 

The highest honor a newspaper man 
can get—the Pulitzer prize for the best 
story written during the year—has come 
to Magner White. It was his “yarn” on 
the sun’s eclipse last September that 
brought him the award and the $1,000 
that goes with it. Anticipating that as- 
signment, he spent thirty evenings at the 
Public Library studying astronomy. 

A Russian Jewess, newly arrived from 
Russia, said of the Public Library: “The 
library is my other home. Downtown, it 
is to work; at home it is to eat and 
sleep; but in the library, it is to live.” 

In the July Monthly Bulletin of the St. 


Louis Public Library is a list, entitled 
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Books for the Home, selected by Margery 
Doud, assisted by Ruth Overman. The 
Bulletin also carries a delightful poem 
which is quoted here. This is also by 
Margery Doud. 


Why Not? 


A five foot book-shelf, 
others, 
But for individual delight and sweet con- 
tent, 
What flights of freedom, joyous independence, 
Long hours passed happily, in random 
choosing spent! 


fashioned not for 


I’ll take a Milton to stand beside my Morley, 


Hearn’s “Interpretations” and “Apprecia- 
tions,” too, 
Shakespeare, and Masefield rich with swing- 
ing rhythm, 
Tarkington and Leacock when laughter I 
would woo. 


Roosevelt for tramping days out in the open, 
Barrie for the dreaming hours beside a 
glowing fire, 
Kipling with “Plain Tales” and “Kim” and 
haunting rhyming— 
A mood, a lilting answer for every stray 
desire. 


“Mayor Gaynor’s speeches” for 
chuckling wisdom, 
“Jane Eyre” for heartbreak before one is 
of age, 
“Angela’s Business” for leisurely enjoying, 
Captivating Grayson, the quiet country 
sage. 


wit and 


Stevenson with fragiie perfect songs for chil- 
dren 
And romance, adventure, magic, mystery; 
Guiterman for gayety, Twain for virile hu- 
mor, 
And Quiller-Couch’s English Verse for 
golden melody. 





Guide Cards for Your Catalogue 

To look “alive” and be easy to use a 
catalogue must have plenty of guide 
cards. One guide card for every inch of 
cards is best. 


You may buy the buff guide cards ‘cut 
in thirds and type or print important 
words (i. e., authors’ surnames, short 
subject headings or brief titles) on the 
tabs. Then shellac the tab and a space 
below it, so the tab will not have its 
tendency to break off increased. This 
method gives nice looking guide cards. 

If you wish to have good looking guide 
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cards, without taking the time to make 
them, you can buy printed ones. The H. 
W. Wilson Company has prepared some 
inexpensive ones. Their sets are printed, 
but not celluloided; they contain 250, 
890 and 600 cards. The price is one cent 
per card, when an entire set is bought; 
two cents per card if a selection is made. 
Lists of headings for which cards can be 
supplied are sent on request. 

For the iarger libraries there are the 
Library Bureau printed guide cards. 
These are printed and celluloided. They 
vary in price from $21.35 (approximate- 
ly four cents a card) for a set of 500, up 
to $179.75 for a set of 5,000. They will 
send you a list of the headings for any 
of their sets for inspection. 

The results, when you get a new and 
adequate set of guide cards for your 
catalogue, are certainly worth the ex- 
pense and trouble involved. Both you 
and your public will find it much easier 
to use the catalogue. S.G. A. 





Books for Farmer’s Library 


Every progressive farmer, just like 
any other professional man, wants to 
have his library of books pertaining to 
his business. There are thousands of 
good books to choose from, but it takes a 
great deal of experience to choose books 
they are appropriate and up to date. 

A list of ten of the best books on agri- 
culture has been compiled by C. S. Hean, 
librarian, Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, as an aid to those who desire a few 
general books covering a wide range of 
subjects. 

Here is the list: Craig, Common Dis- 
eases of Farm Animals; Hood, Farm 
Horticulture; Henry & Morrison, Feeds 
and Feeding; Lewis, Productive Poultry 
Husbandry; Montgomery, Productive 
Farm Crops; Plumb, Beginnings in Ani- 
mal Husbandry; Ramsower, Equipment 
for the Farm; Weir, Productive Soil; 
Warren, Farm Management; Woll, 
Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen. 

Smaller libraries which do not own 
books on this list can borrow copies from 
the Traveling Library Department. 
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Station and Hospital Librarian 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for the above position. 

Applications will be rated as received 
until December 30. The examination is 
to fill vacancies occurring in naval es- 
tablishments and in the Veterans Bureau 
throughout the United States, at en- 
trance salaries ranging from $1,800 to 
$2,040 a year. 

Applicants must have completed four 
years of high school work; and, in addi- 
tion, have been graduated from a college 
of recognized standing with the comple- 
tion of at least 118 semester credit hours, 
or, for each year lacking of such college 
work, applicants may substitute one year 
of experience in a responsible position in 
a library using modern methods; and 
have had certain other specified training 
and experience. 

The duties of the position are to ad- 
minister libraries at various veterans’ 
hospitals, naval hospitals, or naval sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 

Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, experi- 
ence, and fitness; and thesis or publica- 
tions to be filed with the application. 

Full information and_ application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners at 
the post office or customhouse in any city. 





A Correction 


The announcement regarding the bul- 
letin on Geographic Material, by Mary 
J. Booth, Librarian of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, was 
erroneous in the matter of date. The 
explanation comes from Miss Booth, who 
says that the date of 1922 on the bulletin 
cover is wrong, and that the material 
within came from the printers in the 
spring of this year, 1924. We are very 
glad to make this correction, as well as 
to emphasize again the value of this 
publication. F 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


As the Bulletin goes to press prepara- 
tions for the opening of the nineteenth 
year of the school are completed, and 
the advent of the new class is awaited 
with pleasant anticipation. The faculty 
have returned from their vacations, spent 
in various parts of the country, Mr. Les- 
ter in Glacier Park, Miss Hazeltine in 
the Yellowstone and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Parks, Miss Reely in Minnesota, 
Miss Akers and Miss Fair in the east 
and south. Miss Hudson, ’22, senior re- 
viser, resigned at the end of the summer 
session; she has been a most efficient and 
dependable assistant with a penchant for 
revision and the details incident to the 
routine of library school training, but 
she yielded to the call of her home in 
Washington, D. C., and an opening in the 
library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Miss Runge, ’23, assistant reviser 
since her graduation has been promoted 
to the position of senior reviser, and 
Miss Rockwell, ’24, has been added to the 
staff as junior reviser. Gertrude Zie- 
barth, clerical assistant for three years, 
resigned in the summer and her place 
has been acceptably filled by Marian R. 
Kennedy. 


Alumni at Saratoga Springs 

Polly Fenton, ’09, who served as chair- 
man for the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library School Association at 
Saratoga Springs sends the following re- 
port of the meeting: 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Wisconsin Library School Association 
was held during the week of the Ameri- 
can Library Association annual confer- 
ence at Saratoga Springs. Thursday 
evening, July third, was the time set 
aside for library school dinners and ours 
was held at that time in the main dining 
room of the Grand Union hotel. We 
were seated at two long tables gay with 
bright red carnation centerpieces and 
with a huge Wisconsin banner on the 
wall just back of us. Our friend, Mr. 
M. S. Dudgeon, was with us and helped 
in singing “On, Wisconsin,” “The Varsity 


Toast” and to give the Wisconsin yell. 
We were glad to have with us, too, Mr. 
Lester and Miss Reely of the faculty. 


Following the dinner the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the association was held. 
In the absence of all officers, Polly Fen- 
ton, 1909, acted as temporary chairman 
and Marion E. Frederickson, 1913, as sec- 
retary. Greetings were received from 
our President, Mrs. Helen Turvill Toole 
and from Miss Hazeltine, both of whom 
we were sorry not to have with us. The 
mail vote on the revised constitution 
showed its acceptance by a large ma- 
jority. The vote on the name of the 
organization confirms our present name, 
Wisconsin Library School Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of 
Marian Potts, 1912, Lottie Ingram, 1914, 
and Helen Tukey, 1923, reported the fol- 
lowing names for officers next year, and 
they were unanimously elected: 


President: Gladys Smith, 1912, Public 
Library, Spokane, Wash. 

Vice President: Elizabeth Tiffy, 1913, 
University of Texas Library, Austin, 
Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Florence Farnham 
Dittmer, 1909, 218 West Gilman St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Treasurer: Althea Warren, 1911, Pub- 
lic Library, San Diego, Calif. 

The following alumni were present at 
the dinner: Lola M.- B. Green and Ada 
J. McCarthy, 707; Esther Johnston, ’08; 
Polly Fenton, Gertrude L. Husenetter 
and Julia A. Robinson, ’09; Winifred 
Gregory, 710; Alice Farquhar, Marian 
Potts and Gladys Smith, 712; Marion 
Frederickson, Marion Humble, Edith L. 
Mattson, Lavina Stewart and Elizabeth 
Tiffy, ’13; Mrs. E. W. Blackall and Lottie 
N. Ingram, ’14; Ethel Else, ’15; Evelyn 
T. Ross, 716; Emilie Muesser and Harriet 
T. Root, 17; Grace Stingly, 718; Johanna 
Klingholz and Mary Ann Lowell, 719; 
Eleanor C. Bruns and Marion Ewing, ’20; 
Margaret H. Smith, ’22; Margaret Cor- 
coran and Helen Tukey, ’23. 
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Visiting Alumni 


It is refreshing to have an alumna 
make us a call as we are always de- 
lighted to learn first hand of the life and 
work of all who have studied here. Call- 
ers during the summer were: Mrs. Mary 
Bechaud Steffen, ’07; Jane Schauers 
Gavere, ’08; Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, ’13; 
Margaret E. Davenport and Mrs. Juliet 
Lawrence Merrill, ’16; Jessie P. Jenks, 
717; Mrs. Jane Marshall Warner, ’19, 
and her eight-months-old daughter; Mrs. 
Stephanie Daland Hall and Mary C. Mc- 
Quaid, ’20; Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21; 
Margaret H. Smith, ’22; Mabel Gron- 
dahl, ’24. 


News of Our Graduates 


Mary E. Bechaud, ’07 (Mrs. Ralph H. 
Steffen) is studying for a bachelor’s degree 
in music in New York city and serving as 
accompanist for her husband, who is a singer 
of note. Their address is 178 W. 88th St., 
New York City. 

Helen D. Carson, ’07 (Sister Helen, S. H. 
N.) has been transferred from the Mission 
in New York to Philadelphia, where her ad- 
dress is St. Clement’s Mission House, 110 N. 
Woodstock St. Sister Helen writes of her 
work: ‘My mission work has taken me 
away from library work, but I consider that 
the year’s training was a splendid foundation 
for it. The ability to use books quickly and 
to analyze their contents has been of great 
value. We are an order engaged in giving 
religious instruction and do a great deal of 
studying and writing. The emphasis on ac- 
curacy, order, and, above all, the training in 
meeting people and of being subject to eternal 
interruption have all helped me very much in 
my present work.” 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, librarian First 
Wisconsin National Bank, was elected chair- 
man of the financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association at Saratoga Springs. 
Miss Reynolds spoke at the Mid-West Liter- 
ary Conference held at McGregor, Iowa, on 
July 30. Her subject was Wisconsin Poets 
and Poetry. 

Marion F. Weil, ’'07 (Mrs. John W. Tap- 
pan) is a trustee of the Public Library, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Jane Schauers, ’08 (Mrs. Harry Gavere) 
spent the vacation months reorganizing the 
High School Library, Racine, Wis. 

Winnie Bucklin, ’09, has resigned from the 
Public Library, Long Beach, Calif., and is 
now assistant in the Long Beach Polytechnic 
High School. 

Pauline J. Fihe, ’11, spent the summer in 
European travel, including Norway. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, enjoyed a trip 
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abroad during the summer in company with 
her sister. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Richards (May 
Westgate, '13) are happy in the birth of a 
son. 


Frances C. Dukes, ’13 (Mrs. Forest F. 
Carhart) has accepted appointment as li- 
brarian for Lincoln High School of the Des 
Moines city schools. 

Gladys M. Andrews, ’14, was married June 
4 to Mr. Paul Koenig. Their address is 2737 
Marion Avenue, New York City. 

Kathryn Sharp, ’14, was granted the bach- 
elor’s degree by the University of Ohio at 
the close of the academic year. She became 
librarian of the Public Library, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, the first of September. 

Callie Wieder, ’14, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, to accept appointment as librarian at 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Georgiana Mineau, ’15, served as children’s 
liprarian in the Green Lake Branch, Seattle 
Public Library, until the middle of July. She 
was on.leave of absence from the Cleveland 
Public Library for the year, and this fall 
returns to her former position. 

Claire Shadall, ’15, was married to Mr. E. 
D. Antonia, on August 1. 

Margaret E. Davenport, ’16, librarian of 
the High School library, Freeport, Ill., was 
registered in the University of Wisconsin for 
the summer session. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duane O. Butterfield (Cor- 
inne Carlson, ’17) announced the birth of a 
son, Duane Carlson, on July 10. 

Harriet L. Kidder, ’17, sailed for Italy on 
July 19. She spent most of her time in Flor- 
ence, stopping briefly in Paris on her return. 
Her special errand was to study Florentine 
art first hand in the galleries. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Gary (Frances F. 
Bacon, ’18) announced the birth of a son, 
Windom Fairchild, in June. 

Laura E. Burmeister, '18, writes the School 
of a most interesting visit to the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 

Ruth §S. Cochran, ’18, resigned as county 
assistant, Racine Public Library, in July to 
become county librarian, with headquarters 
at Evanston, Wyoming. 

Gertrude Cecilia Kelly, ’18, has accepted 
appointment to do cataloguing in the govern- 
ment library of the Panama Canal Zone, Bal- 
boa Heights, 

Julia A. Harrington, ’19, spent the summer 
in European travel, including Carcassonne. 

Mr. and Mrs. George F. Keck (Lucile Lie- 
bermann, ’20) sailed for England in Septem- 
ber to spend six months there and in France 
and Italy sketching and studying architec- 
ture. Mr. Keck is an architect, and on this 
trip plans to study cottage homes especially. 

Mae E. Niemie, ’20, was married on June 
17 to Mr. Carl L. Eliason. They are at home 
in Portland, Oregon, 2054 E. Morrison St. 
Mrs. Eliason spent the year before her mar- 
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riage in the School and Teachers department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


Signa Niemi, ’20, who has been doing spe- 
cial work in the Children’s department of 
the Cleveland Public Library during the past 
year returned to the Public Library, Eveleth, 
Minn., as children’s librarian in September. 

Meta M. Demmler, ’21, was married on 
September 5 to Dr. James G. Nelson. At 
home, 1109 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21, has resigned as 
librarian of the South Side Branch, Des 
Moines Public Library, to complete work for 
the bachelor’s degree at Rockford College. 
She took a vacation trip of six weeks to 
Nova Scotia, returning by the Bay of Fundy 
and the coast of Maine. 

Edna B. Johnson, ’21, has been promoted 
to the head of a branch of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. The branch is a new one 
in a district hitherto unserved, and the op- 
portunity of building up the patronage is a 
challenge. } 

Lynette McCulloch, ’21 (Mrs. M. BH 
Krause) has moved to Chicago, where her 
address is 537 Addison St., Apt. 3. 

Margaret A. Quinlan, ’21, goes to Minneap- 
olis the first of September to serve as chil- 
dren’s librarian in one of the branches of the 
Public Library. 

Matie D. Fox, ’22, has gone to the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers college at De Kalb as 
assistant librarian, resigning from the circu- 
lation department of the Racine Public Li- 
brary. 

Alice O. Hudson, '22, since her graduation 
reviser and assistant, Wisconsin Library 
School, has accepted a position on the li- 
brary staff of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. She will be greatly missed 
at her post in the Library,School, and Miss 
Barnett, iibrarian of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is to be congratulated on her new 
assistant. 

Ora F. King, °’22, is now devoting the 
major part of her time to the book selection 
of the Des Moines Public Library, with 
enough reference and circulation duties to 
keep directly in touch with the public and 
their demands and needs. 

Phyllis C. Knowles, ’22, has been granted 
six months leave of absence by the Public 
Library Commission of British Columbia to 
organize the public library at Nanaimo. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, enters the University 
of Illinois Library School for the second 
year of the library course. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas, ’22, was elected 
president of the Upper Peninsula [Michigan] 
Library Association at its spring meeting. 

Harriet Van Buren, ’22, was elected li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Mankato, 
Minn., in the summer; she had been the as- 
sistant in charge of school libraries since her 
graduation. 

Ruba M. Ashmore, ’24, was appointed one 
of the high school librarians for the city 
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school system of Des Moines, Iowa, during 
the summer. 

Margaret Blakely, ’24, has been appointed 
head of the circulation department, Public 
Library, Wichita, Kansas. Miss Blakely 
studied towards her master’s degree in the 
University of Chicago during the summer 
session. 

Marie Crothers, ex ’24, was married in the 
early summer to Mr. James Musil. They are 
living in Neillsville, Wis. 

Geraldine A. Demmler, ’24, began work as 
junior assistant in the children’s department, 
Fort Wayne Public Library the first of 
August. 

Germaine DuBrucq, ’24, is assistant in the 
county department, Public Library, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. - 

Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, ’24, assumed her 
position as librarian of the Public Library, 
Ponca City, Okla., on September 1. 

Kwoh-Chuin Liu, ’24, who has been on 
leave of absence for two years from the 
University of Nanking, has been granted an 
additional year of absence, and will complete 
the work for his degree as Doctor of Philos- 
ephy at the University of Wisconsin. 

Marian D. Rugg, ’24, is assistant in Wash- 
ington University Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elizabeth W. Simpson, ’24, has gone to the 
Public Library, Macon, Georgia, as general 
assistant with special attention to catalogu- 
ing. 

Summer Session 


The usual summer courses were offered 
by the Library School in 1924, after their 
interruption by the Summer Conference 
of 1923. The session of 1924 marked the 
twenty-eighth conducted under the au- 
spices of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion and, as in former years, brought a 
group of earnest workers. Forty-six 
regular students and one special were 
registered. Of these, twenty-seven took 
the work outlined for public libraries, 
and nineteen that for teacher-librarians. 
The one special student, an assistant in 
the University Law Library, registered 
for the course in cataloguing. 

For the first time the course for those 
employed in public libraries introduced 
some changes, notably an elective plan, 
which proved very successful. Five prin- 
cipal subjects were offered, any four of 
which were required; these courses were 
Cataloguing, Classification, Reference, 
Book Selection, and Library Administra- 
tion. Correlated with these were several 
shorter topics required of all, Children’s 
Work, Alphabeting, Book Numbers, and 
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Library Economy. The course for 
teacher-librarians did not vary appreci- 
ably from that of former years. 

The regular faculty of the School car- 
ried the instruction throughout the ses- 
sion, thus affording the summer students 
not only the benefit of experienced in- 
structors, but the use of the equipment 
provided for the complete course. Sev- 
eral lectures were given during the six 
weeks from the outside: Prof. Sterling 
Leonard of the English Department, on 
“Reading for the High School Age,” Mrs. 
Maude Durlin Sullivan, librarian of the 
Public Library, El Paso, Texas, on the 
“Use of Government Documents in Pub- 
lic Libraries,” and the “Wisconsin His- 
torical Museum,” by Mr. Charles E. 
Brown, Curator. Further, the schedule 
was so planned as to permit occasional 
attendance at the late afternoon lectures 
of the University Session, when they had 
special bearing on subjects in which all 
librarians should be interested. 


The Shakespeare Players of New York 
gave several productions in the open-air 
theater, and the class in dramatic pro- 
duction presented The Piper by Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody; these added to 
the opportunity of the library school stu- 
dents to enrich their experience in dra- 
matic appreciation. Miss Hazeltine in- 
vited the class in two groups for sunset 
over Mendota from the porch of the Col- 
lege Club, followed by an evening of 
poetry in its historic library. 


The faculty entertained the class at 
tea before the adjournment of the ses- 
sion. Two short plays were presented 
as dramatic readings to the keen enjoy- 
ment of all. Thursday Evening, by Chris- 
topher Morley, was read by Prof. and 
Mrs. Arthur Beatty, and the Misses Birge 
and Reely; while the same cast, with the 
addition of Miss Steig, read Miss Reely’s 
own play, Early Ohios and Rhode Island 
Reds. A happy event of the afternoon 
was the presentation on behalf of the 
class of a certificate of deposit for $41. 
Miss Evelyn Allcott in making the pres- 
entation speech said it was to serve as 
a nest egg for a door-plate for the School 
which had “a local habitation,” but no 
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name, that is, no visible name marking 
its location. The gift was a very tan- 
gible expression of the appreciation that 
the class wished to leave for the School 
as a remembrance of its summer of 
study and guidance. 

The enrollment of the session was as 
follows: 


Public Library Courses 


Evelyn V. Allcott, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Lillian Berry, hospital librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee. 

Evelyn E. Bradley, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Helen Caddell, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Richland Center. 

Harriet T. Dawson, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Racine. 

Mary E. Donaldson, librarian, Memorial 
Library, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Dorothy Drollinger, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Marshfield. 

Lillian D. Eldridge, assistant librarian, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Mrs. Della Ellsworth, assistant, Law Li- 
brary, University of Wisconsin. Special stu- 
dent. 

Lillian Frey, substitute, Public Wibrary, 
Watertown. 

Mrs. Ethel Fuiks, librarian, Public Library, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 

Marion E. Goss, librarian, Public Library, 
Williston, N. Dak. 

Gretchen Habermehl, acting librarian, De- 
troit Street Branch, Public Library, Milwau- 
kee. 

Sarah Hanson, assistant, Free Library, 
Madison. : 

Luella M. Henderson, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, West Allis. 

Mrs. Lucy F. Hewitt, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Oshkosh. 

Genevieve Hogan, senior library assistant, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Gladys L. Justeson, assistant, Joseph Des- 
sert Public Library, Mosinee. 

Muriel Kleist, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Zula D. McKay,-assistant, Kemp Public 
Library, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Margaret T. McLaughlin, assistant, Public 
Library, Merrill. 

Mrs. Carrie M. Morris, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Pawhuska, Okla. 

Kathleen D. Munn, branch librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Houston, Texas. 

Lois E. Reeve, children’s librarian, Stephen- 
son Public Library, Marinette. 

Mrs. E. B. Rosenberg, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Colfax. 

Bernice G. Roy, assistant, Public Library, 
Oconto. 

Mrs. Sophia Schultz, librarian, Public Li- 
brary. Medford. 


_—-= = 
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Marie F. Specht, branch assistant, South 
Branch Library, La Crosse. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 
Mollie Astell, Madison. 
Elizabeth Battin, Stevens Point. 
Constance A. Bennett, Milton. 
Petra C. Borge, Hudson. 
Bessie A. Callen, Milwaukee. 
Pauline S. Davis, Milton. 
F. Marjorie Elston, Muscoda. 
Laparda J. Gaetzman, Wausau. 
Celia R. Hauck, Sheboygan. 
H. Esther Helfrecht, Lewistown, Pa. 
Fiorence C. Hornaday, Argonne. 
Mrs. Raymond Johnson, Wild Rose. 
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Helen M. Jordan, Milton. 
Sigrid W. Moe, Chetek. 

Agnes Moorehead, Reedsburg. 
Annette Nelson, Madison. 
Wilma E. Neuling, Wausau. 
B. E. Rivenburg, Wilton. 
Christel Thode, Rawlins, Wyo. 


Summer Session Notes 


Victoria Marcussen, S. S. ’22, was regis- 
tered in the summer sesson of the University, 
having leave of absence from her work in 
the Racine Public Library for the course. 

Gladys Justeson, S. S. ’24, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Mosinee, Wis., has been appointed 
librarian. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. An unusually large circula- 
tion was reported during the early sum- 
mer months. Non-fiction and foreign 
books showed strongly in the circulation. 
Five hundred seventy-six borrowers out- 
side of Antigo used the library during 
the time recorded. 


Appleton. The prizes for the poster 
contest conducted by the Children’s De- 
partment of the Public Library have 
been on exhibit during the summer. The 
posters are planned on some particular 
book or on books in general. 

The general interest in dog pictures 
caused by the contests in one of the 
weekly magazine has put a heavy de- 
mand on the library for all books on 
dogs. 

Argyle. While the new library room, 
which will be housed in the Community 
Building, is being built, the village is 
maintaining a small public library in a 
second floor room. The movement was 
started by Camp Fire Girls, and the 
collection is augmented by books from 
the Traveling Library Department. The 
library is open three times a week and 
810 borrowers are registered. Mrs. Fred 
Brewer has been serving as librarian. 

Ashland. “Ideas are not born in the 
big cities any more than in the little 
ones. They are born in the minds of 
men.” Ashland Public Library offers 
the ideas of great men to its citizens just 


as the library of a large city makes such 
contacts possible. An excellent editorial 
on this question recently appeared in the 
local paper. i 

Augusta. The library is more patron- 
ized than the libraries of many towns 
several times the size of Augusta. An 
adjoining office room has recently been 
secured, thus enlarging the space used 
for the library. Mrs. Flora Wilson, libra- 
rian, has asked that residents of Augusta 
search their bookcases for volumes which 
would be interesting and usable in the 
library. 

Beloit. The questions which are being 
asked by the public are being recorded 
and counted at the library. An aston- 
ishing number and range of subject is 
disclosed. Some of the material recently 
asked for was on the religion and na- 
tionalities of Wisconsin, Roosevelt’s trip 
to the Andes and Dumas’ reference to 
the book “The Last Judgment.” 

Berlin. Movies cause a demand for 
library books which is refiected in the 
public library. The Covered Wagon and 
the Sea Hawk have been particularly 
popular. The librarian reports that the 
children read more through the summer 
than the adults, but she finds that the 
adults also call for romance and western 
stories so that the library is pressed 
for service. 

A large case of ornithological speci- 
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mens has recently been presented to the 
library by Mrs. C. A. Peck. The display 
is over 100 years old but the specimens 
are perfectly preserved and the coloring 
is lifelike. 


Boscobel. The city recently voted in 
favor of a $25,000 municipal building. 
This building will house a public library 
room of attractive design and admirable 
proportions. The entire building has 
been designed by Claude and Starck, ar- 
chitects. 

Brown County. New Franken and 
Suamico now have branch libraries sup- 
plied from the Kellogg Public Library 
of Green Bay. The Suamico siation is 
placed in the state bank and is cared 
for by F. C. Diedrich, cashier of the 
bank. Approximately 75 volumes are in 
the collection. This list will be con- 
stantly added to. The station at New 
Franken will be in the care of A. L. 
Greiling. 

Burlington. Miss Cornelia Henderson, 
a graduate of Syracuse University Li- 
brary School, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by Miss Hess’s resig- 
nation. Miss Henderson assumed her 
duties August 25. The work done by 
Miss Hess during the past year has 
received the highest commendation from 
the Board and the public, and Miss Hen- 
derson enters upon the work with splen- 
did interest to follow up the good serv- 
ice being offered to the community. 

Plans for the remodeling of the City 
Hall have been approved. This remod- 
eling will place the library in a desirable 
corner room on the first floor. Furniture 
for this new room has already been or- 
dered and is being used in the present 
library until such time as it will be 
needed. The new furniture adds decid- 
edly to the appearance of the room. 
Among the plans for further develop- 
ment of work is the provision for books 
in the hospital. 

Darien. A gift of several magazines 
for the year 1923 was received from the 
Aram Public Library of Delavan. School 
District Number 15 also presented the 
library with 140 volumes. 

A bookease has also been donated. 
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New books of fiction have been purchased 
and a special collection from Madison 
filled the shelves for the summer. 

Circulation has quadrupled in the last 
year. Exactly 346 books were circu- 
lated in July, 1924, which is a 400 per 
cent increase over July, 1923. In the 
month of June 89 new books were 
added, partly by gift and partly by pur- 
chase. The library also offers the ten 
books recommended by C. S. Hean, libra- 
rian of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture. These books are recommended by 
Mr. Hean as essential in every farmer’s 
library. 


Delavan. During the past year, a new 
book stack was added to the equipment, 
furnishing forty-two new shelves. 

A memorial fund has been established 
in the library by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Buzzell in memory of their small son, 
Edgar Hinkins. The money for this 
fund is from Edgar’s own savings and 
from the gifts of his family and friends. 
The money is to be spent for the pur- 
chase of juvenile books, especially Bible 
stories and books of mythology. All 
books purchased with this fund will be 
marked by a special book plate. 

Frequent lists of new books and ar- 
ticles for special occasions such as Boys’ 
Week, Gardening, Vacation, etc., have ap- 
peared in the local papers. 


De Pere. Mr. M. J. Maes recently re- 
signed as president of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Maes has served in this 
capacity for twenty-five years. He will 
continue as a member of the Board but 
without the guiding office. 


Durand. The librarian offered attrac- 
tive suggestions for summer reading in- 
cluding particularly famous places, fa- 
mous works and famous stones. 

Eau Claire. W. K. Coffin, M. S. Fraw- 
ley, C. M. Merrill and Rev. Alice M. Man- 
nington were appointed members of the 
Library Board. 

A large collection of foreign books was 
received early in the summer for use in 
the community. 

Edgerton. For the past two years 
Edgerton Public Library has been fol- 
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lowing out a scheme of its own which 
is along the lines of county library work. 

From a few bundles of books at a time 
sent to some of the nearby country teach- 
ers we have arrived at a circulation of 
twenty-eight boxes, each containing at 
least twenty-five books, billed to a nearby 
country school house, to be taken charge 
of by the teacher and to be loaned to 
scholars and their families. 

Teachers are asked to make record of 
books loaned out and some of the reports 
have been most satisfactory, the greatest 
number on any one box of books being 
267. 


Some districts do not seem to contain 
many readers, so of course the circula- 
tion there is very small. 

These boxes of books are supposed to 
be kept sixty days and Edgerton sees 
that the boxes are delivered, trusting to 
the kindness of the teacher to find a way 
to get them back. 

Letters of appreciation have come from 
many of the teachers and also from com- 
munity readers. 

Mrs. JOHN HENDERSON. 

Fennimore. The Dwight Parker Li- 
brary building has been opened for the 
use of the public. The building is com- 
plete in its equipment. Members of the 
Reading Club are constituting the staff 
as they did when the library rooms were 
in the former bank building. A formal 
opening will probably be held later in 
the year. 

Fond du Lac. The library noted the 
death of Joseph Conrad by a special ex- 
hibit of his books. Conrad has always 
been a favorite author with the Fond du 
Lac public, not only with those who are 
students of modern literature, but with 
the average reader, who is gripped by 
the power of the Polish writer. 

The summer girls’ camp was supplied 
with books through the Public Library. 
Miss Osgood was in charge of this work. 

One thousand two hundred eighty-seven 
pupils received diplomas at the end of 
the school year for their reading during 
the year. 

Nothing less than a handsome painting 
of the Prince of Wales was exhibited in 
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the Public Library during His Royal 
Highness’ recent visit. The original of 
the picture was painted by John St. 
Helier Landier, and was exhibited in the 
Paris salon. 

A wealth of literature on the planet 
Mars was exhibited on Friday evening 
when Mars was nearer the earth than 
at any time during the last 150 years. 
The librarian believed that even on Fri- 
day night information about Mars was 
nearer than Mars itself. 

John P. Kalt has been made a member 
of the public library board to succeed 
William Braurer. 

Miss Leila Janes and Miss Jean Dodd 
attended the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association in Oconomowoc. 

Miss Evelyn Osborn, high school libra- 
rian, has resigned her position. A suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. 

Fort Atkinson. Bids have been so- 
licited for the painting of the exterior 
of the library. 

Tempting book notes on summer read- 
ing and on volumes specially chosen have 
recently appeared in the columns of the 
press. Also a Dictionary of Men’s Wear 
was recommended as making good read- 
ing. 

Fox Lake. A home talent play, “Sav- 
age Land,” put on for the benefit of the 
Fox Lake Public Library, drew good size 
crowds and was very entertaining. The 
play was different from the usual home 
talent entertainment, being a musical 
comedy with about 150 in the cast. The 
play was a success financially and the 
library will realize about $51 from it. 


Green Bay. Two hundred forty-one 
volumes were found missing at the time 
of the annual inventory. 

Judging from the notes frequently oc- 
curring in the press during the summer, 
the library activity at Green Bay did not 
lessen during the vacation months. 

Six hundred registered borrowers read 
21 books each during the year 1923 
if the circulation were equally divided 
among them. During the year 3,168 vol- 
umes were added to the collection. 

The north side branch was seriously 
injured by an automobile which crashed 
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into the building. The drivers of the 
car disappeared and the wreck was taken 
to the police station. 

Galesville. Increased use of the li- 
brary during the past year has necessi- 
tated the addition of new shelves, filing 
cases, etc. 

The number of borrower’s cards re- 
tained at the end of the year was 958. 
The records show there are 2,877 vol- 
umes in the library. The estimated num- 
ber using the reading tables and refer- 
ence books was 1,970. 

The library has been very substan- 
tially helped with gifts the past year. 
Among these gifts are the volumes 
(nearly 200 in number) given by the 
Galesville Fire Department; the sum of 
$46.20 donated by the Music Study Club; 
two pictures from Admiral F. M. 
Symonds, and numerous books and mag- 
azines by other individuals. 

Much of the work cannot be estimated 
in figures: such as the work with the 
young people, consisting of occasional 
story hours, contests conducted during 
Good Book Week; the non-fiction honor 
roll, ete. 

Plans have been made for a larger 
work both among the children and the 
adults for the coming year. 

The young people are taking great in- 
terest in the non-fiction honor roll. 
Thirty-two names are already on the list, 
and many names have stars added, each 
star signifying that an additional book 
of non-fiction has been read. 


A bulletin board to hold juvenile book 
notices, made by Bernard Wood, adds to 
the library equipment. 


During a summer contest the largest 
read class of books was travel with nat- 
ural science following closely and history 
third. The boys and girls were very en- 
thusiastic over this contest and the libra- 
rian feels that they have acquired a 
taste for more solid reading. The libra- 
rian is grateful to the Traveling Library 
Department for its interest in selecting 
and sending such valuable books in sup- 
plementing the library’s own collection. 
The library’s exhibit in the Education 
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Building at the County Fair during Au- 
gust, attracted wide attention. 


Hartford. The twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the library was cele- 
brated on August twenty-fifth. The li- 
brary was organized through the efforts 
of the Woman’s Literature class and has 
shown steady growth since that time. 
After the first year’s business there were 
750 books in the library; today there are 
8,609. The borrowers who registered at 
the opening of the library were 75; one 
year later there were 448. An inventory 
taken during June, 1924, showed the loss 
of four books during the past year. In- 
cluding these only thirty books have been 
lost during the library’s existence. Since 
the library’s origin, Miss Juno Goetz has 
been librarian. Miss Goetz knows prac- 
tically every book in the library and has 
read a great many of them. She keeps 
the library looking neat and orderly at 
all times. Books are not allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the desks and upon closing 
on library nights every book is in its 
proper place. 


Diplomas were issued to about 20 
members of the vacation reading club. 
Five of these registrants read 30 books 
each. The number of high school people 
using the library in the evenings makes 
it necessary to exclude younger children 
after six o’clock. 


Hortonville. Seventy-five books from 
the Traveling Library Department were 
received for summer use. 


Janesville. City Manager Henry Trax- 
ler, president of the Public Library 
Board, addressed the State Library 
meeting at Oconomowoc on the subject 
“The library from the point of view of 
the City Manager.” ‘ 


One hundred and thirty overdue books 
were returned to the library during Book 
Homecoming Week. 

Plat books of several nearby counties 
have been received by the library. The 
maps show the location of every farm, 
the owner and the number of acres. 

Books on motoring and the laws of 
the road were advertised by the library 
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for the motorist, and books on fancy 
work for the stay-at-homes. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by President Traxler: Finance 
and auditing, Fred Clemons, Fred Ca- 
pelle and George J. Sennett; building, 
Mrs. A. P. Lovejoy, Frank O. Holt and 
Mrs. J. G. Rexford; books, Stephen 
Bolles, Miss Elizabeth Patterson and L. 
A. Markham; extension, F. O. Holt, Mrs. 
Rexford and Mr. Markham; bills, Mr. 
Clemons and Miss Patterson. 

Jefferson. Dr. A. A. Busse has been 
appointed to fill Rev. H. K. Moussa’s 
place on the library board. Mr. Alban 
Garity was appointed to succeed Mrs. W. 
S. Kispert. 

Kaukauna. A map of good stories has 
been exhibited to interested readers. 

An increase of 477 volumes was re- 
ported in the first half of the year. 


Kenosha. Bids for a $30,000 branch 
library building have been asked for. 

Vacation libraries were maintained in 
two schools during the summer. 

Miss Agnes Ryerson compiled a list 
of entertaining reading for high school 
girls, and one for high school boys. These 
lists were published in attractive little 
colored folders. 


Kewaunee. Out of the thousands of 
good books to choose from C. S. Hean, 
librarian of the Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, has recommended ten for a 
progressive farmer’s library. These 
books are offered by the local library. 
The library was closed for the last two 
weeks in August during the librarian’s 
vacation. 


Kilbourn. Miss Ramsay underwent a 
serious operation at the Madison Hospi- 
tal during the summer. Miss Ramsay 
hopes to be able soon to return to her 
duties at the library. 


La Crosse. Special articles on the 
work of the library have appeared re- 
cently in the local papers. An interest- 
ing analysis of classes of books not fre- 
quently read, and the library as a pleas- 
ant place for students, readers and work- 
ers were interesting articles. 


Ladysmith. The Ditman Company Store 
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News carries book notes and reviews 
written by the librarian at the request of 
the editor. 

A report of the awarding of the John 
Newberry medal and lists of new books 
also appeared in the city paper. 

The following rule was decided upon 
by members of the Library Board at their 
last meeting. When, without sufficient 
cause, no attention is paid to a first 
notice of an overdue book and a second 
notice has to be given either by card or 
telephone a fine of 25 cents is to be 
charged in addition to the one-cent-a-day 
fine for books kept overtime. 

Lake Mills. Repairs to the heating 
plant and the reroofing of the stack room 
were authorized by the Library Board. 

Madison. Miss Grace L. Aldrich for 
the past two and one-half years director 
of children’s work in the Madison Free 
Library, has resigned her position to take 
up work in the school library system of 
Elizabethtown, N. J. Miss Rosette Reese, 
formerly head of one of the Madison 
branches, takes Miss Aldrich’s place in 
the children’s department. 

Marinette. Several magazines and a 
large number of books have recently 
been donated to the library in addition 
to a gift of $250 for the purchase of 
books. 


Markesan. Mrs. John A. Card has re- 
turned to her duties as librarian after 
a two years’ leave of absence spent in 
Southern California. Mrs. Card has ob- 
served library work in many cities and 
brings many ideas to the local library. 

During the summer the interior of the 
library was repaired and two new book 
cases were added. Two additional maga- 
zines have been contributed and covers 
for magazines introduced. An interest- 
ing list of non-fiction was added late in 
the summer. 

Marshfield. An increase of 3,460 books 
as compared with the figures for the first 
six months of 1923 is reported. 

A member of the Daily News staff, in 
talking with one of the city librarians, 
discovered that practically every reader 
of books has his or her idea of a book- 
mark and that a large percentage of 
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readers never remember to remove theirs 
before returning the book. The libra- 
rian’s collection includes valentines, hair 
pins, pictures, snap shots, film negatives, 
post cards, samples of dress and curtain 
goods, a napkin, handkerchief, blotters, 
calendars, burned matches and practi- 
cally everything from toothpicks to love 
letters. 

One borrower was so forgetful that 
she left a curtain tie bag between the 
leaves of a book. The librarians state 
that bobbed and boyish haircuts worn by 
girls and young ladies are responsible 
for a superabundance of small pocket 


combs being left in books as_ book- 
markers. 
Mazomanie. A long review of Ice 


Breakers and The Ice Breaker Herself 
recently appeared in the local paper. 

Medford. Miss Rosa Opitz acted as 
librarian during Mrs. Schultz’ absence at 
the Library Summer school. 

Menasha. The Menasha Free Public 
Library has been a pleasant place since 
the coming of the summer months; not 
so many care to stand inside, but come 
for books, for sociability and to enjoy 
the flowers brought by the librarians and 
others to make the rooms attractive. 

The circulation is much larger than it 
was last year, due partly to the cool 
weather. It is a pleasure to see the little 
folks sitting on the floor around the lad- 
der, looking at the books and selecting 
those they wish to take home. One little 
fellow hugged his books ecstatically the 
other day and expressed great pleasure 
over them. Children can be taught early 
to love books. 

The Vacation Reading club has 50 
members and many grown people are 
reading non-fiction books. Many of the 
newer ones are very entertaining. 

Such conditions account for the con- 
tinued active circulation of books through 
the summer. The Library announces “It 
takes as long to read a poor book as 
a good one, get the best at the Public 
Library.” 

An honor roll of winter reading done 
by the boys and girls was published by 
the library. 
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The circulation for August showed an 
increase of 455 over the record for Au- 
gust, 1923. 


Milwaukee. An arrangement whereby 
books may be drawn by blind persons 
by mail has been worked out by the 
library. The borrower must call for his 
first card in person at the library, but 
thereafter it is only necessary for him 
to write or phone the librarian for the 
book he desires to draw and it will be 
sent. Literature for the blind is carried 
by mail free of charge. 

Increased use of the library is neces- 
sitating larger quarters and the board 
has appointed a committee to consider 
the questions and estimate the cost of 
erecting a new library building. 

A new branch has been established in 
the postoffice at Whitefish Bay. 

Broadcasting stories and book news 
from WIAO has become a regular service 
of the library. 

Mineral Point. A list of new books in- 
cluding a description of the annual of 
the Platteville Mining School recently ap- 
peared in the local paper. 

Monroe. The ten books recommended 
for every progressive farmer are offered 
by the public library. 

Neenah. New books, summer reading, 
decrease of circulation during summer 
months and a review cf My Bookhouse 
are topics of recent publicity notes. 

Nekoosa. Trustees recently appointed 
are: J. E. Rohr, president; Mrs. Mary 
Helke, secretary; John Buehler, treas- 
urer; Mrs. E. C. Kellogg, Mrs. J. W. 
Youngchild and Mrs. J. Gutheil. 

New London. An increase of almost 
100 per cent in non-fiction for the first 
five months of this year over the same 
period of 1923 was reported this sum- 
mer. This remarkable record is evi- 
dently the direct result of the continued 
emphasis laid on the best and most read- 
able non-fiction during the past two 
years. The book and the reader have 
been brought together. 


Ku Klux Klan, history, The Covered 
Wagon and Ticket and Show Card De- 
signing are reported popular at the 
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library. What shall I be and What is 
success are also recommended by the 
librarian. “Your choice for the asking” 
headed the bulletin board filled with new 
book titles and caps left at the public 
library. The story hours were resumed 
early in September. 

The book lists and reviews received 
continue to note interesting titles in an 
interesting way. 

Inventory for the year was completed 
early in June. 

North Fond du Lac. Mrs. O. E. Wod- 
sedalek was re-elected president of the 
library board at the annual meeting for 
reorganization. The other members are: 
vice president, Mrs. Earl Hindson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Louis Beck; treasurer, Ben 
Potter. 

Vacation privilege and service by par- 
cel post were granted to borrowers dur- 
ing the summer. 

Oakfield. Mrs. G. H. Taylor has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Eva Kimball 
as librarian. Miss Kimball has been 
librarian of the Oakfield public library 
for the past eight years and will be 
missed by the patrons. From a recent 
report made by the president, Mrs. F. J. 
Bristol, to the village board the library 
has 444 readers. There are 2,800 books 
and thirty periodicals upon the shelves. 

Oshkosh. An increase of 543 books 
was reported for the month of July. 

Mrs. L. C. Martin, president of the 
League of Women Voters, and Miss Alta 
Jensen, president of the Garment Work- 
ers Union, have been appointed to suc- 
ceed C. W. Radford and J. W. Kircher 
on the library board. 

Prairie du Sac. A gift of 150 volumes 
was recently received from Miss Alice 
Lotz. The books will be marked by a 
special book plate. Two hundred dollars 
has also been given to the library. 

During the summer the library was 
redecorated. 

Racine. Pronunciation of prominent 
literary names introduced a list of new 
books. 


New shelves recently added greatly to 
the equipment of the library. 
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Racine County. The county library ex- 
hibit at the Racine County Fair offered 
books of every size, kind and color. The 
library booth served as a rest room and 
a meeting place. The county library re- 
ports 39 branches or stations. 

Reedsburg. A special box of books 
from the Traveling Library Department 
and a box of German books were secured 
for summer reading. 

Rice Lake. The library for the month 
of June showed a total of 2,076 books 
circulated. 

River Falls. The first annual meeting 
of the Library association was held in 
June. Elections were held and the re- 
port for the year made public. The River 
Falis City Library, under the excellent 
supervision of Miss Lucy Copley, has 
been making splendid progress during its 
first year. The library has grown from 
934 volumes on December 31, to 1,118 on 
April 1. In addition to this number of 
books, the library now offers 38 maga- 
zines and three newspapers. A total of 
238 magazines were loaned during Feb- 
ruary, and 203 during March. 

Spring Green. “The result of our 
Reading Contest was gratifying. 

“We offered a prize for the most books 
read by boys or girls under sixteen from 
July 6 to September 6, all books to be 
drawn from the Spring Green Public Li- 
brary. Contestants were to be able to 
show some knowledge of books read and 
hand in their list of books giving title 
and name of author. 

“The children were finally divided into 
groups, girls from 12 to 16 and from 8 
to 12, and boys. The girls in first group 
reported were Bernice Larson, 21 books, 
Erna Bezitsky, 19, Helen Sorenson, 14. 
Bernice Larson received the first prize. 
The second group, Virginia Scholl, 33 
books; Bernice Robson, 20; Janice Halla- 
way, 9. Bernice Robson received the first 
prize as having best knowledge of book 
reported on. Owen Lee received first 
prize for boys. 

“Three judges were chosen and given 
the lists handed in. They chose any book 
on the lists handed in by the children, 
and asked them to tell the story or tell 
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what they would of the book. The books 
reported on by the girls were Anne of 
Avonlea, Lovey Mary, To the last man, 
Birds Christmas Carol, The Porter from 
Arabian Nights.and Susana’s Auction. 

“All did well and the boy did wonder- 
fully well in his oral report of First Steps 
in Scientific Knowledge.” 

Stanley. The appropriation to the 
library has been raised from $2,000 to 
$2,300. Redecorating of the interior and 
the refinishing of all woodwork and fur- 
niture with the addition of indirect 
lighting fixtures, has remarkably im- 
proved the appearance of the interior. 

Stoughton. The list of new books re- 
cently published is one of the best selec- 
tions the editor has seen, but it is long 
enough to supply good reading for a 
year. 

Two Rivers. Mrs. Bernice H. Knight 
assumed the duties of librarian of the 
Joseph Mann library on August 1. In- 
creased popularity and usefulness of the 
Library will follow the installation of a 
regular librarian. 

Watertown. Stories of American life, 
books on preserving and lists of sum- 
mer fiction have recently appeared in the 
local papers. 

Waukesha. “The library is cooperat- 
ing with the local moving picture the- 
aters to entertain and instruct the pub- 
lic. As the citizen finds himself a seat 
in the movi-theater he is handed a 
printed slip which proves to be not a 
program but a list of books. The library 
has compiled the list, had the slips 
printed and sent them to the show for 
distribution. 

“The list contains the names of books 
dealing with the period or the characters 
of the play. There are history, biog- 
raphy, fiction and drama and of course 
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the book from which the film story has 
been made, if it is an adaptation. 

“Probably only a few persons from each 
performance take up the library’s hos- 
pitable suggestion and seek out the books 
to be read, and perhaps of those few not 
more than one reads anything but the 
fiction on the list. 

“Nevertheless it is an excellent service 
cn the part of the library authorities. 
Undoubtedly more books are dipped into 
or thoroughly read as a result of this 
continued suggestion than would be 
otherwise. And every book read and 
enjoyed leads to the reading of another.” 
—Waukesha Freeman. 

Miss Mary Corson has been given a 
leave of absence until January 1, 1925. 
During her absence she will attend the 
University of Minnesota. 

Waupaca. Over 1,000 volumes of fic- 
tion were drawn from the library during 
the month of June. 

Waupun. Books on games and enter- 
tainments, especially for children, have 
been recently exhibited and advertised. 

Wausau. Over 100 new books were re- 
leased for circulation at one time re- 
cently. 

Whitewater. A Book Homecoming 
week was held for overdue books from 
July 17 to 24. 

Valuable gold and silver coins and con- 
federate money were stolen recently 
from the White Memorial Library. The 
case in which the relics were kept was 
next to a window which was found open. 

Wisconsin Rapids: Miss Margaret 
Ream assumed her new duties as libra- 
rian of the T. B. Scott Public Library on 
August 12. 

Interesting new titles are announced 
for fall reading both at the main and 
the branch libraries. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Bone, Woutrina A. Children’s stories and 
how to tell them. 1924. 200p. Har- 
court. $1.50. 372.2 

This English work is not an essential pur- 
chase for American libraries, but contains 
material of value to any one interested in the 
subject. Has an introduction by May Mas- 
see, who has also revised the bibliography, 


Moore, Annie Carroll. New roads to 
childhood. 1924. 209p. Doran. $2. 
028.5 
A second collection of Miss Moore’s miscele 
laneous papers on children’s book interests, 
Includes two accounts of the David Copper- 
field library, much wise comment on children’s 
literature, and notes on the best books of the 
past two or three years. Of value to every 
children’s librarian. 
See Booklist 20:119 Jan. ’24. 


Crawford, Nelson A. The ethics of jour- 
nalism. 1924. 264p. Knopf. $2.50. 
070 
Discussion of newspaper ethics by the pro- 
fessor of industrial journalism in Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Takes up a mat- 
ter of wide interest in the chapter headed 
Public charges against the newspaper. Also 
prints various codes of ethics. Has valuable 
short reading lists in addition to a general 
bibliography. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Houdini, Harry. A magician among the 

spirits. 1924. 294p. illus. Harper. 

$4. 134 

A noted magician analyzes some well 

known manifestations of psychic phenomena 

and shows how the effects of the professional 

mediums are produced. Unique and interest- 
ing book. 


Saunderson, H. H. The power of an end- 
less life. 1924. 114p. Century. 
$1.25. 237.2 

Answers the question, Can the radiance of 
the first Christian years be restored. Will be 
comforting to many in this day of religious 
dissention. 


Sheldon, Charles M. ed. Sheldon’s every 

day Bible. 1924. 640p. Crowell. 

$2. 220.5 

An abridged Bible with some rearrange- 

ment of matter. Uses text of American 

standard revision. Convenient size with 
thin paper and good type. 


Sociology 


Curran, Henry H. John Citizen’s job. 
1924. 2538p. Scribner. $1.50. 324.2 
A popular argument, in story form, for 
more active participation in politics and 
government. Author is at present Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, and his 
illustrations are drawn very largely from 
New York City. 


Education for moral 
growth. 1923. 383p. Appleton. 
$2.50. 377 


Has many chapters, on such subjects as 
Ethical uses of freedom, The meaning of 
equality and The spirit of nationalism, that 
will be of wide interest among general read- 
ers, as well as others addressed more specific- 
ally to teachers. 

See Booklist 20:284 May ’24. 


Platt, Chester C. What La Follette’s 
state is doing. 1924. Batavia Times 
Pub. Co., Batavia, N. Y. $2.50. 


An account of economic and political de- 
velopments in Wisconsin during 1919-1924. 
Brings between the covers of one volume 
much of that ephemeral political information 
that seldom gets into print. The material 
might have been better organized, but the 
book’s value for reference purposes is beyond 
question. 


Neumann, Henry. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bradley, Alice. The candy cook book. 


rev. ed. 1924. 222p. illus. Little. 

$1.75. 641.8 

Excellent recipes with clear directions and 
good illustrations. 


Harn, O. C. Lead the precious metal. 
1924. 3822p. illus. Century. $3. 
669.4 
Covers the history of lead, its mining and 
smelting and the various uses to which it is 
ut. 
See Booklist 20:366 Jul. ’24. 


Kellogg, Vernon. Evolution. 1924. 291p. 


Appleton. $1.75. 575 

A good book to meet the call for a popular, 

understandable account of evolution. Ex- 

plained in simple terms with illustrations 
drawn from common experience. 


McFee, Inez N. Food and health. 1924. 
845p. Crowell. $2.50. 613.2 


Among the good features of this book are 
the suggestions for cooking, the discussion 
of comparative costs and food values, the 
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tables and graphic charts. Has a bibliog- 
raphy contributed by the A. L. A. Booklist. 
See Booklist 20:367 Jul. ’24. 


Rose, Flora, ed. The new Butterick Cook 
book. rev. ed. 1924. 734p. Butter- 
ick Pub. Co. 641.5 
A revised edition prepared by the members 
of the Department of Home Economics at 
Cornell. The first 79 pages are devoted to 
“Useful facts about food,’ and there is an 
appendix giving foreign words and phrases. 
A good book that could have been improved 
by the introduction of more of the modern 
methods and short cuts. 


Rose, Robert Hugh. Eat your way to 
health. 1924. 230p. Funk. $2. 

613.2 

The menus, of which there are three types, 

for maintenance, for increase, and for de- 

crease of weight, will be most helpful. Au- 

thor is instructor in Post Graduate Medical 
School, New York. 


Thomson, J. Arthur. What is man. 1924, 
33lp. Putnam. $2. 575 


Delivered first as a series of lectures at 
the United Free Church College in Aberdeen. 
Author attempts to “explain in a simple way 
how biologists regard man.” Takes up Man’s 
pedigree, Primitive man, Evolution of man’s 
mind, Man as a social person, etc. 

See Booklist 20:289 May ’24. 


Tipton, EdnaS. Table decorations. 1924. 
128p. illus. Stokes. $3. 642.8 


Gives suggestions not only for special days, 
but for every month, season and special an- 
niversary. For the most part the decorations 
suggested are too elaborate, but there are 
ideas for everybody. 


Literature 


Anthony, Joseph. The best news stories 
of 1923. 406p. Small. $2.50. 808.3 
About seventy-five selections from Ameri- 
can newspapers, selected as examples of good 
news-writing. Of especial interest to stu- 
dents of journalism and to all who appreciate 
vigorous English. 


Bennett, Charlies A. Ata venture. 1924. 
184p. Harper. $2.50. 817 or 827 


Book of sketches introducing a new humor- 
ist who has a decided gift for satire. For 
larger libraries. 


Boynton, Percy H. Some contemporary 
Americans. 1924. 289p. University 

of Chicago press. $2. 810 
Opens with a pertinent paper on American 
neglect of American literature, follows this 
with studies of a group of American writers 
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and papers on the short story, drama, biog- 
raphy and criticism. Made more useful for 
club study by biographical notes and refer- 
ences to criticisms. 


Buckrose, J. E. What I have gathered. 

1924. 195p. Stokes. $2. 824 

A feminine point of view and a gentle hu- 

mor characterize these essays by a popular 

English novelist. Bed as a _ refuge, The 

charm of middle age, The lark of being alive, 
are characteristic titles. 


Copy, 1924; with an introd. by Frank A. 
Patterson. 1924. 227p. Columbia 
Univ. press. $1.75. 810.8 or 820.8 

Selections from the published work of stu- 
dents in the special extension courses at Co- 
lumbia. Contains stories, plays, poems and 
essays. Especially interesting to students 
and instructors, 


Lawson, J. G. The world’s best epi- 
grams. 1924. 2831p. Doran. $2. 
808.7 


This collection of newspaper epigrams ar- 
ranged under subject headings is a diverting 
book as well as a source for apt quotations. 

See Booklist 20:331 June '24. 


Lucas, F. L. Euripides and his influence. 
(Our debt to Greece and Rome.) 
1924. 188p. Marshall Jones $1.50. 

882 


Has been pronounced by some critics the 
best of this series. 
See Booklist 20:332 Jun. ’24. 


Muir, Edwin. Latitudes. 8322p. 
Huebsch. $2. 824 


Only larger libraries will need these schol- 
arly essays, reprints from the Freeman, 
Athenaeum, and other papers. Among the 
subjects are Conrad, Dostoyevsky, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, The Truth about art, in defense of 
new truths. 


1924. 


Repplier, Agnes. Under dispute. 1924. 
3385p. Houghton. $2. 814 or 824 
The masterful Puritan, Are Americans a 
timid people, The divineness of discontent, 
and The battlefield of education, are titles of 
essays in this collection. Another discusses 
autobiography, and in “They had their day” 
there are some illuminating observations on 
heroines of fiction. 


Swift, Helen. Where green lanes end. 
1924. 84p. Huebsch. $1.50. 
504 
Delicate little nature sketches reprinted 
from Unity and The Freeman. 
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Wright, Richardson. A small house and 
large garden. 1924. 219p. Hough- 
ton. $2. 814 or 824 


Not a book for home builders, but a col- 
lection ef charming essays about a house 
and garden. 


Poetry and Drama 


The complete poems 
of Emily Dickinson. 1924. 3380p. 
Little. $3.50. 811 or 821 

The first complete edition of her poems. 

Frontispiece portrait. For larger libraries, 

or where the recently published Life and let- 

ters has aroused interest. 


Dickinson, Emily. 


Gray, Roland P. ed. Songs and ballads 
of the Maine lumberjacks. 1924. 
191p. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

811.08 or 821.08 

Has an interest similar to that of the 

various collections of cowboy songs. Wis- 

consin libraries, particularly in the northern 

part of the state, may be glad to add it to 
their shelves. 


Hall, Grace E. Patchwork. 1924. 108p. 
Dodd. $1.50. 811 or 821 


The sentiment of these poems will make a 
wide appeal. By the author of Homespun. 
(Bulletin April ’23.) 


Kaufman, George S. and Connelly, Marc. 
Beggar on horseback. 1924. 2387p. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 812 or 822 


Play that ran successfully in New York. 
Is pure fantasy, based on a dream, and gives 
the authors wide scope for satire. Not 
needed in small libraries. 


Neihardt, John. The song of three friends 
and The song of Hugh Glass. 1924. 
8386p. Macmillan. 811 or 822 

A school edition of these two long poems 
of the old west of the trapper and the ex- 
plorer. 


Rosenberg, James N. Punchinello—a 
ballet. 1924. 92p. Kennerley. 
$1.50. 812 or 822 


Delicate whimsical little play that will 
please a few readers. 


Shaw, Bernard. Saint Joan. 1924. Bren- 

tano’s. $2.25. 822 

One of Shaw’s most successful plays. Makes 

Joan a very human and iovable person even 

for those who do not agree with his histo- 
rical and religious interpretations. 
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Strong, L.A.G. The Lowery road. 1924. 

1483p. Boni and Liveright. $1.75. 

821 

A book of poems similar to Dublin Days 

except that it gives pictures of Dartmoor. 

Very charming, often whimsical, with a real 
feeling for life in all its varied aspects. 


History 


A short history of in- 
ternational intercourse. n.d. 159p. 
Oxford. $1.75. 901 

Written to show “how far civilized life has 
arisen out of the peaceful co-operation be- 
tween different peoples.” A readable book 
presenting some new points of view. 


Coar, John F. The old and the new Ger- 
many. 1924. 288p. Knopf. $2.50. 
943.08 


A brief account of the old Germany is 
followed by discussion of conditions since the 
war. Author, a member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, is now professor in the University 
of Alberta, Canada. 

See Booklist 20:295 May ’24. 


Burns, C. Delisle. 


James, H. G., and Martin, P. A. The re- 
publics of Latin America. 1923. 
5383p. Harper. $3.50. 980 


“An attempt to bring within the compass 
of a single volume an account of the history, 
government and economic development of the 
twenty [Latin] American republics.” (Pref- 
ace.) Planned as a college text, but useful 
also for reference. Selected readings and 
good index. 

See Booklist 20:294 May ’24. 


Minnigerode, Meade. The fabulous 
forties, 1840-1850. 1924. 345p. 
illus. Putnam. $3.50. 973.5 


A picture of social life- in the eighteen- 
forties. Based on contemporary accounts, 
which seem very amusing in the nineteen- 
twenties. 

See Booklist 20:333 June ’24. 


Travel 


Brooks, Charles S. A thread of English 
road. 1924. 3038p. illus. Harcourt. 
$3. 914.2 


Those who have read the author’s essays 
will know what to look for in this book of 
travel, the story of a bicycle tour through 
rural England. Particularly delightful to all 
who know England and very readable for 
the others who do not. Charming drawings 
by Julia McCune Flory. 
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Latimer, Louise P. Your Washington 
and mine. 1924. 382p. illus. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 917.53 


Combines history, description and informa- 
tion about the city and government. Adapt- 
able for school use and is issued in a school 
edition at $1.40. 

See Booklist 20:374 Jul. ’24. 


Biography 


Browne, Waldo R. Altgeld of Illinois. 
1924. 342p. Huebsch. $3. 921 


“In his fabulous character as a ‘champion 
of anarchy’ and a ‘defender of lawlessness,’ ”’ 
writes the author, “Governor Altgeld 
achieved a national reputation. In his actual 
and essential character as a mild evolution- 
ary reformer, he is known to only a few.” 
It is the author’s purpose to tell the inner 
history of those sensational incidents that 
have been exploited and to reveal the real 
man as well. This is the first biography of 
Governor Altgeld and opens up a neglected 
chapter in middle western history. 


Cody, Sherwin. Poe, man, poet, and 
creative thinker. 1924. 485p. Boni 
and Liveright. $2. 921 


Opens with a biographical study. This is 
followed by critical estimates of Poe as poet 
and creative thinker, with selections from his 
writings. Valuable to any one making a 
critical study of Poe. 


Dexter, Elizabeth Anthony. Colonial 
women of affairs. 1924. 204p. 
illus. Houghton. $5. 396.5 


A study of women in business and the 
professions in America before 1776. More 
important as historical material than as in- 
teresting reading and would be useful for 
any one working up a subject relating to 
woman’s historical position. 


Kaun, Alexander. Leonid Andreyev. 
1924. 3861p. Huebsch. $3.50. 921 


Critical study of one of the modern Rus- 
sian writers, best known in America as the 
author of He who gets slapped. For larger 
libraries. 


Keyes, Frances P. Letters from a sen- 
ator’s wife. 1924. 339p. illus. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 921 

No doubt gives a very authentic picture of 
official society in Washington. Appeared in 

Good Housekeeping. Not an essential pur- 

chase, although many readers will enjoy it. 
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Zakrzewska, Marie E. A woman’s quest; 
ed. by Agnes C. Vietor. 1924. 514p. 
illus. Appleton. $3. 921 


This biography of a pioneer woman physi- 
cian is interesting today as a record of the 
difficulties ambitious women were faced with 
a generation ago. Partly autobiographical. 


Fiction 


Buchan, John. John Burnet of Barns. 
1924. 317p. Dodd. 


This delightful historical romance is one 
of the author’s best. More probable and less 
melodramatic than Huntingtower. 


Bindloss, Harold. Green timber. 1924. 
8335p. Stokes. $1.90. 


“Adventure and love on the Scottish border, 
on the sea, and in Canadian timber lands.”— 
Booklist. 

See Booklist 20:378 Jul. ’24. 


Barrington. E. The divine lady. 1924. 


417p. Dodd. $2.50. 

The story of Lady Hamilton, the great 
Engiish beauty, mistress of two men before 
she married Lord Hamilton and later the 
mistress of Admiral Nelson. Extremely well 
done and true to history, but perhaps for 
large libraries only. 


Choate, Pearson. The king who went on 
strike. 1924. 290p. Dodd. $1.75. 


A Zenda-like romance of modern times, 
Rather well written and will please many 
readers. 

See Booklist 20:378 Jul. ’24. 


Croy, Homer. Boone Stop. new ed. 
3819p. Harper. $2. 

This story of a preacher’s family and its 
wanderings, as told by the young son, is one 
of the good stories of boy life published in 
recent years. By the author of West of the 
water tower and has all the good qualities of 
that book, in particular its faithful reality, 
without the sex theme to which many readers 
objected. 


Diver, Maud. Siege perilous. 1924. 308p. 
Houghton $2. 

Short stories of Anglo-Indian life by an 
author whose novels are popular in many 
libraries. 

Fauset, Jessie Redmon. There is confu- 
sion. 1924. 297p. Boni & Liveright 


$2. 


A novel of negro life in Philadelphia and 
New York written by a member of the race. 
Gives a picture of a self-respecting society 
carrying on its own affairs independently of 
white associations. Of interest to all who 
are concerned over the race problem in 
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America. Perhaps in this state needed only 
in the larger libraries. 
See Booklist 20:378 Jul. ’24. 


Fish, Horace. The saint’s theatre. 1924. 


3886p. Huebsch $2.50. 
Another story of Spain by the author of 
Terassa. Will appeal to the same readers, 
those who like an unusual story, well done. 


Forster, E. M. A passage to India. 1924. 
3822p. Harcourt $2.50. 


This story deals with the eternal misun- 
derstanding between natives of India and 
the English and is a study of two kinds of 
mentality. A fine piece of work and will 
appeal to the discriminating. 


Foster, Maximilian. Humdrum house. 
1924. 3807p. Appleton $1.75. 


A tale of action and mystery, in which a 
genuine element is introduced into what was 
planned to be a purely farcical plot. Ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post. 


Heller, Frank. The London adventures 
of Mr. Collin. 1924, 344p. Crow- 
ell $2. 


The amusing adventures of the Swedish 
scamp, a gentlemanly scoundrel of the Raf- 
fles type, who appears in other books by the 
author. Well told, with clever invention. 


Hill, Grace. Livingston. Re-creations. 
1924. 3876p. Lippincott $2 


Old-fashioned romance which many small 
library patrons will enjoy. Story of a girl 
who gives up college to come home and take 
charge of family affairs. 


Hilton, James. The passionate year. 1924. 
3820p. Little $2. 


Story of a year in the life of a young 
teacher in an English school. He marries 
the headmaster’s daughter and finds too late 
that it is her friend whom he loves. With 
this situation is wrapped up the success or 
failure of his work. Not needed in small 
libraries. 


Hughes, Rupert. The golden ladder. 1924. 
8354p. Harper $2. 

Visitors to New York go to see the Jumel 
mansion as an example of colonial architec- 
ture. This is the story of Betty Bowen, who 
was first the mistress, later the wife of 
wealthy Mr. Jumel and who later married 
Aaron Burr. Theme well handled and gives 
a good picture of early American social life. 


Jensen, Johannes V. Christopher Colum- 
bus. 1924. 2538p. Knopf $2.50. 
The final volume of a cycle, The long 
journey, which had its beginnings in the days 
of the cave men. The author, a Dane, con- 
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ceives of Columbus as a Northerner, descend- 
ant of one of the migratory bands that in- 
vaded Italy. The story of the voyage is 
vividly told, but the whole interpretation is 
symbolic and will appeal only to readers of 
literary taste. 

See Booklist 20 :338 June ’24. 


Locke, William J. The coming of Amos. 
1924. 3870p. Dodd $2. 

Amos is a lovable, uncultivated barbarian 
from the Australian bush who descends on 
his uncle, a successful artist in the middle 
forties, to be taught the ways of the world. 
The story is told by the uncle and is a typical 
Locke story, sure to please his followers. 


Mann, Thomas. Buddenbrooks. 1924. 
2v. Knopf $5. 


First English translation of a German 
novel published some twenty years ago. A 
remarkable study of four generations of a 
great mercantile family. Traces a story of 
degeneration but is never sordid. Long and 
detailed but always interesting. For large 
libraries. 

See Booklist 20:339 June ’24. 


Marshall, Edison. Seward’s folly. 1924. 
8312p. Little $2. 


The author has made a novel out of the 
Alaska purchase. Jeff Sharp, an unregener- 
aie southerner, is sent to Alaska on a secret 
mission. Contact with the decadent Russian 
aristocracy makes him wholly American. 


May, Earl Chapin. Cuddy of the white 
tops. 1924. 2738p. Appleton $1.75. 


Suddenly finding himself heir to a circus 
and to nothing else, Cuddy Cotter leaves col- 
lege to manage his show—about which he 
knows next to nothing. The story that fol- 
lows is lively and gives much information 
about circus life. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. In a Shantung gar- 
den. 1924. 3851p. - Stokes $2. 

A kindness done a Chinese student at Har- 
vard wins Tom Drew intimate entrance to a 
Chinese home and gives the reader a fascin- 
ating picture of the inner life of China. 


Miller, Alice Duer. The priceless pearl 
1924. 186p. Dodd $1.75. 

A light amusing story, well told. Has a 
touch of mystery but is not to be classed as 
a mystery story. Will meet the demand for 
something light and pleasant. 


Norris, Kathleen. Rose of the world. 
1924. Doubleday $2. 


Story of two ardent young lovers separ- 
ated by the ambitions of the young man’s 
mother. Both marry, half heartedly, and 
are finally brought togethx.r  .y the fortunate 
intervention of death. 
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Paterson, Isabel. The singing season. 
1924. 304p. Boni & Liveright $2. 
Those for whom the past has a glamor 
will enjoy this well written novel of old 
Spain. Its tragic ending may be a disap- 
pointment, however. 


Sachs, Emanie N. Talk. 
per $2. 

The story of a young Kentucky gentle- 
woman left penniless except for a rundown 
wookstore which she takes over and runs 
successfully. She marries but is a failure as 
a housekeeper and throughout her career she 
is the subject of town talk. Depressing, per- 
haps, but extremely well done. 


1924. Har- 


Sandy, Isabelle. Andorra. 1924. 346p. 


Houghton $2. 

A story of peasant life in Andorra, the lit- 
tle mountain republic that nestles between 
France and Spain. Simply and well told, 
giving intimate glimpses of the quaint cus- 
toms and patriarchal family life. Translated 
from the French and has something of the 
quality of Maria Chapdelaine. 


Wasserman, Jacob. Gold. 1924. 4381p. 


Harcourt $2.50. 

A sordid tale, grippingly told, of the influ- 
ence of one coldblooded, calculating and mer- 
ciless woman who destroys every life she 
touches. A powerful example of continental 
realism. For larger libraries. 


Wetjen, Albert Richard. Captains all. 
1924. 217p. Knopf $2. 
Short stories that show an intimate famil- 
iarity with the sea. Reprinted from Collier’s 
and Saturday. Evening Post. 


Weyman, Stanley J. The traveller in the 
fur coat. 1924, 3828p. Longmans 
$2. 

Historical romance of the adventures of a 
young English diplomat in Germany during 
the time of Napoleon. Not the author’s best, 
but may be bought where there is a revived 
interest in the historical novel. 


Williams, Anna Dorsey. The spirit of the 
house. 1924. 328p. Appleton $2. 
A very well written novel of Washington 
life in which official society plays little part. 
The character drawing is good and the whole 
tone of the story will be gratifying to readers 
of Victorian tendencies. 


New Editions 


Clemens, S. L. The innocents abroad. 
(Mississippi edition.) 1924. 409p. 
illus. Harper $3.50. 

A very attractive edition, green cloth bind- 
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ing, gold lettering, good paper and print. 
Other titles issued are Joan of Arc, Roughing 
it, A tramp abroad, 


Dickens, Charles. The Universal Dick- 
ens. 22v. Scribner. ea. $2.50. 


Now that the popular Gadshill edition is 
out of print libraries may be interested to 
know of this edition complete in 22 volumes. 
Each novel is complete in one volume and 
has the original illustrations. The print is 
clear, although not large and the volumes are 
not bulky. 


Children’s Books 
For little children 


Eliot, Ethel Cook. The little black coal. 

1924. 109p. Stokes $1. 553 

A genuine find for the children’s shelves. 

Tells the geological story of coal against a 

simply stated background of the history of 
the world. 


For older boys and girls 


Adams, Katherine. Red caps and lilies. 
1924. illus. 35lp. Macmillan $2. 

Story of the French Revolution for girls. 
Gives a vivid picture of the times without 
undue stress on its horrors. Vivi and Grigge, 
children ‘of the people,” serve to give a 
glimpse of other than the aristocratic point 
of view. For readers of 12-16. 

See Booklist 20:341 June ’24. 


Fleming, R. M. Stories from the early 
world. 1924. 162p. Seltzer $2.50. 

398 

A collection of folk tales intended for use 

as a background for history. A _ scholarly 

work which history teachers might find very 

useful in arousing interest in related sub- 
jects. 

For young people 


Center, Stella S. and Saul, Lilian M. A 

book of letters. 219p. Century 85c. 

816 or 826 

A book of letters for young people, not 

children. Useful as a handbook and as a 

guide to acquiring facility in letter writing. 

The selection of individual letters is good, 

showing how personality can be revealed in 
letters. 


Forbush, William B. Be square. 1924. 
154p. Scribner 88c. 174.7 


A book on business ethics for use in 
schools. Contains story ‘naterial, also sug- 
gested questions and reading lists. 
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Hill, H. C. and Lyman, R. L. Reading 
and living. 2v. 1924. 496p. illus. 
Scribner 96c ea. 808 

Two good supplementary readers for sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Interesting arrange- 
ment of material, relating school work closely 
to the problems of everyday life. 


Thomas, Mary R., ed. Young folks’ book 
of mirth. 1924. 3827p. Lothrop $2. 
817 827 
A book of humorous selections, some suit- 
able for readings. The inclusion is wide and 
the book will have a reference use. 
See Booklist 20 :383 Jul. ’24. 


Wilson, C. H. Talks to young people on 

ethics. New ed. 1924. 224p. Scrib- 

ner 88c. 170 

The text remains unchanged but the Ques- 

tions and Problems added to each chapter by 

Edwin Fairley, make it a more useful book in 
the hands of teachers. 


New Editions 
The fullowing reprints from Harper and 
Brothers are brought to the atten- 
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tion of children’s librarians as old 
favorites well worth replacing. 


Alden. A new Robinson Crusoe. $.90. 

— The cruise of the ghost. $.90. 

—— The moral pirates. $.90. 

The cruise of the canoe club. $.90. 

Boy’s book of Indians. 

Chapin. Kénigskinder. $1.75. 

—— The story of the Rhinegold. $1.75. 

‘Wonder tales from Wagner. $1.75. 

Day. The eagle badge. $1.75. 

De Musset. Mr. Wind and Madame Rain. 
$.90. 

Garland Boy life on the prairie. 

The long trail. 








$1.75. 








Howells. The flight of Pony Baker. $1.75. 
Knipe. Captain of the eleven. $1.75. 
The last lap. $1.75. 
Mace. Home fairy tales. $1.75 
Mulock. Adventures of a Brownie. $.75. 





Little lame prince. $.75. 
Otis. Raising the Pearl. $.90. 
Pyle. Pepper and salt. $2. 

Twilight land. $1.75. 





Seawell. A Virginia cavalier. $1.75. 
Stoddard. The red mustang. $.90. 


Towers. From beacon fire to radio. 
Wilkins. Young Lucretia and other stories. 


$1.75. 





